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Preface 


American research on juvenile delinquency has been superabundant ; 
only a small part of this research, however, has been guided by any system- 
atic theory about the nature of the problem. Theoretically oriented 
research has been dominated by two great traditions, one psychiatric, the 
other sociological. An outstanding example of research in the psychiatric 
tradition is the volume by Healy and Bronner from which the title of this 
Journal number is taken: New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment 
(New Haven, 1936). A correspondingly distinguished instance of the 
sociological approach is Clifford Shaw’s Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 
1929). 

Since these two research traditions took definitive form a quarter of 
a century or more ago, each has flourished with a minimum of contam- 
ination from the other. Writers from each point of view have occasionally 
looked over the fence to castigate their opposite numbers for preoccupa- 
tion with trivialities and failure to investigate the essential causes of 
delinquency. Other writers (especially of textbooks) have mixed key 
variables from the two approaches with other variables stemming from 
no theoretical approach in so-called “multiple factor theories” of delin- 
quency. 

A turning point came (it seems to us) in 1955 with the publication 
of Albert Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. The con- 
ception of causation which dominates Cohen’s theorizing is that socio- 
logical and psychodynamic factors combine in the production of delin- 
quency, not “simultaneously but independently . . . like two shoulders 
to the same wheel” but instead “blend in a single causal process, as pollen 
and a particular bodily constitution work together to produce hay fever.” 
(Cohen, of. cit., p. 17) 

It will be obvious to the reader of this issue that the contributors 
have approached their tasks from very different points of view. In the 
opinion of the editors these points of view are complementary rather than 
competing. We see these different analyses of causal factors not only as 
compatible with one another, but as actually requiring one another in a 
systematic approach to the understanding of juvenile delinquency. 


Announcement 


Beginning May 1, 1959 all orders for back numbers and supplements 
of the Journal of Social Issues will be handled by Acme Printing and 





Reproductions, 611 South Maple Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, We are 
making at this time some revisions in the prices charged for back numbers 
and supplements. A new schedule of prices will be found on p. 77 of this 
issue. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 





Introduction 


William McCord 


Increasingly, during the last few decades, artificial boundaries be- 
tween the behavioral sciences have been under attack. Sociologists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists have, with more or less 
conviction, arrived at the view that interdisciplinary research is the one 
best way to an understanding of human nature. This publication repre- 
sents another step in the synthesizing approach to American social 
problems. In dissecting such a complex phenomenon as juvenile delin- 
quency, no single field can offer a complete answer; each discipline can, 
however, contribute valuable insights. 

The authors of the following papers focus on two separate, yet in- 
terrelated problems concerning the sources of illegal behavior. Walter 
Miller, Albert Cohen and James Short, Eleanor Maccoby, Joseph John- 
son, and Russell Church seek to understand sociological variations in 
rates of delinquency. They want to know why one social class or cultural 
area produces a large number of delinquents, while another social group 
does not. Equally important, however, is the issue of why, within a par- 
ticular culture, certain individuals rather than others commit crimes. This 
individualistic question is the one which concerns Albert Bandura, Rich- 
ard Walters, Joan McCord, and the editor of this issue. In arriving at an 
answer to the first question, the authors undertake several approaches. 
Walter Miller, an anthropologist, analyzes the values, the “focal con- 
cerns,” of the lower class as these were revealed in the extensive Roxbury 
Youth Project. Miller offers evidence that delinquency is buttressed by a 
persisting cultural tradition of the lower class, 

Sociologists Albert Cohen and James Short pick up some of the 
provocative problems raised by Cohen’s Delinquent Boys. They suggest 
various avenues for future research and describe the theoretical varieties 
of delinquent sub-cultures. 

In “Community Integration and the Social Control of Delinquency,” 
Eleanor Maccoby, Joseph Johnson, and Russell Church report an empiri- 
cal study of two social districts in Massachusetts. One area had a high 
delinquency rate, while the other had little crime. The results of their 
survey shed light on the place of community social control and deviant 
values in the genesis of delinquency. 

Albert Bandura and Richard Walters, psychologists, focus on the 
familial, individualistic sources of delinquency. They selected a small 
group of boys from the same social area and subjected them and their 
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families to intensive observation. After comparing aggressive to non- 
aggressive boys, Bandura and Walters found a number of generat 
differences in their early familial environment. 

The final article, ‘““The Effects of Parental Role Model on heii 
ality,” is based upon a longitudinal study of crime. The results of this 
analysis point out the part played by paternal criminality (in combina- 
tion with other influences) in the causation of crime. 

Thus, the articles undertake a variety of tasks ranging from a general 
analysis of lower-class culture to a specific exploration of the influence of 
a criminal father on his son. Taken together, these anthropological, 
sociological, and socio-psychological analyses mark, we hope, one more 
advance toward a comprehensive explanation of an important social 
problem. 





Lower Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of 
Gang Delinquency 


Walter B. Miller 


The etiology of delinquency has long been a controversial issue, and 
is particularly so at present. As new frames of reference for explaining 
human behavior have been added to traditional theories, some authors 
have adopted the practice of citing the major postulates of each school 
of thought as they pertain to delinquency, and going on to state that 
causality must be conceived in terms of the dynamic interaction of a com- 
plex combination of variables on many levels. The major sets of etiological 
factors currently adduced to explain delinquency are, in simplified terms, 
the physiological (delinquency results from organic pathology), the 
psychodynamic (delinquency is a “behavioral disorder” resulting primarily 
from emotional disturbance generated by a defective mother-child rela- 
tionship) , and the environmental (delinquency is the product of disruptive 
forces, “disorganization,” in the actor’s physical or social environment). 

This paper selects one particular kind of “delinquency” *—law-vio- 
lating acts committed by members of adolescent street corner groups in 
lower class communities—and attempts to show that the dominant com- 
ponent of motivation underlying these acts consists in a directed attempt 
by the actor to adhere to forms of behavior, and to achieve standards of 
value as they are defined within that community. It takes as a premise 
that the motivation of behavior in this situation can be approached most 
productively by attempting to understand the nature of cultural forces 
impinging on the acting individual as they are perceived by the actor 
himself—although by no means only that segment of these forces of which 
the actor is consciously aware—rather than as they are perceived and 
evaluated from the reference position of another cultural system. In the 
case of “gang” delinquency, the cultural system which exerts the most 
direct influence on behavior is that of the lower class community itself—a 
long-established, distinctively patterned tradition with an integrity of its 
own—rather than a so-called “delinquent subculture” which has arisen 


* The complex issues involved in deriving a definition of “delinquency” cannot 
be discussed here, The term “delinquent” is used in this paper to characterize 
behavior or acts committed by individuals within specified age limits which if 
known to official authorities could result in legal action. The concept of a “‘de- 
linquent” individual has little or no utility in the approach used here; rather, 
specified types of acts which may be committed rarely or frequently by few or 
many individuals are characterized as “delinquent.” 
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through conflict with middle class culture and is oriented to the deliberate 
violation of middle class norms. 

The bulk of the substantive data on which the following material is 
based was collected in connection with a service-research project in the 
control of gang delinquency. During the service aspect of the project, 
which lasted for three years, seven trained social workers maintained con- 
tact with twenty-one corner group units in a “slum” district of a large 
eastern city for periods of time ranging from ten to thirty months. Groups 
were Negro and white, male and female, and in early, middle, and late 
adolescence. Over eight thousand pages of direct observational data on 
behavior patterns of group members and other community residents were 
collected; almost daily contact was maintained for a total time period of 
about thirteen worker years. Data include workers’ contact reports, par- 
ticipant observation reports by the writer—a cultural anthropologist—and 
direct tape recordings of group activities and discussions.” 


Focal Concerns of Lower Class Culture 

There is a substantial segment of present-day American society whose 
way of life, values, and characteristic patterns of behavior are the product 
of a distinctive cultural system which may be termed “lower class.” 
Evidence indicates that this cultural system is becoming increasingly dis- 
tinctive, and that the size of the group which shares this tradition is 
increasing.* The lower class way of life, in common with that of all 
distinctive cultural groups, is characterized by a set of focal concerns 
areas or issues which command widespread and persistent attention and 
a high degree of emotional involvement. The specific concerns cited here, 
while by no means confined to the American lower classes, constitute a 
distinctive patterning of concerns which differs significantly, both in rank 


* A three year research project is being financed under National Institutes of 
Health Grant M-1414, and administered through the Boston University School of 
Social Work, The primary research effort has subjected all collected material to a 
uniform data-coding process. All information bearing on some seventy areas of be- 
havior (behavior in reference to school, police, theft, assault, sex, collective 
athletics, etc.) is extracted from the records, recorded on coded data cards, and 
filed under relevant categories. Analysis of these data aims to ascertain the actual 
nature of customary behavior in these areas, and the extent to which the social 
work effort was able to effect behavioral changes. 

* Between 40 and 60 per cent of all Americans are directly influenced by 
lower class culture, with about 15 per cent, or twenty-five million, comprising the 
“hard core” lower class group—defined primarily by its use of the ‘“‘female-based”’ 
household as the basic form of child-rearing unit and of the “serial monogamy” 
mating pattern as the primary form of marriage. The term “lower class culture” 
as used here refers most specifically to the way of life of the “hard core” group; 
systematic research in this area would probably reveal at least four to six major 
subtypes of lower class culture, for some of which the “concerns” presented here 
would be differently weighted, especially for those subtypes in which “law-abiding” 
behavior has a high overt valuation, It is impossible within the compass of this 
short paper to make the finer intracultural distinctions which a more accurate 
presentation would require. 





order and weighting from that of American middle class culture. The fol- 
lowing chart presents a highly schematic and simplified listing of six of 
the major concerns of lower class culture. Each is conceived as a “dimen- 
sion” within which a fairly wide and varied range of alternative behavior 
patterns may be followed by different individuals under different situa- 
tions. They are listed roughly in order of the degree of explicit attention 
accorded each, and, in this sense represent a weighted ranking of concerns. 
The “perceived alternatives” represent polar positions which define cer- 
tain parameters within each dimension. As will be explained in more 
detail, it is necessary in relating the influence of these “concerns” to the 
motivation of delinquent behavior to specify which of its aspects is 
oriented to, whether orientation is overt or covert, positive (conforming 
to or seeking the aspect), or negative (rejecting or seeking to avoid the 
aspect). 

The concept “focal concern” is used here in preference to the concept 
“value” for several interrelated reasons: (1) It is more readily derivable 
from direct field observation. (2) It is descriptively neutral—permitting 
independent consideration of positive and negative valences as varying 
under different conditions, whereas “value” carries a built-in positive 
valence. (3) It makes possible more refined analysis of subcultural differ- 
ences, since it reflects actual behavior, whereas “value” tends to wash out 
intracultural differences since it is colored by notions of the “official” ideal. 


CHART 1 
Focat Concerns OF Lower CLAss CULTURE 





Perceived Alternatives 
(state, quality, condition) 





. Trouble: law-abiding behavior law-violating behavior 


. Toughness: 


. Smartness: 


. Excitement: 


. Fate: 


. Autonomy: 


physical prowess, skill; 
“‘masculinity” ; 
fearlessness, bravery, 
daring 


“c ’ 


con”; 

ers Giekeaies 
gaining money by ‘“‘wits”’; 
shrewdness, adroitness in 
repartee 


ability to outsmart, dupe, 


thrill; 
risk, danger; 
change, activity 


favored by fortune, being 
*Jucky” 


freedom from external con- 
straint; 

freedom from superordinate 
authority ; 

independence 


weakness, ineptitude; 
effeminacy ; 

timidity, cowardice, 
caution 


gullibility, “‘con-ability”’ ; 


gaining money by hard work; 
slowness, dull-wittedness, 
verbal maladroitness 


boredom; 
“deadness,” safeness ; 
sameness, passivity 


ill-omened, being ‘‘unlucky” 


presence of external con- 
straint ; 

presence of strong authority; 
dependency, being “‘cared for” 





Trouble: Concern over “trouble” is a dominant feature of lower 
class culture. The concept has various shades of meaning; “trouble” in 
one of its aspects represents a situation or a kind of behavior which re- 
sults in unwelcome or complicating involvement with official authorities 
or agencies of middle class society. “Getting into trouble” and “staying 
out of trouble” represent major issues for male and female, adults and 
children. For men, “trouble” frequently involves fighting or sexual ad- 
ventures while drinking; for women, sexual involvement with disadvan- 
tageous consequences. Expressed desire to avoid behavior which violates 
moral or legal norms is often based less on an explicit commitment to 
“official” moral or legal standards than on a desire to avoid “getting into 
trouble,” e.g., the complicating consequences of the action. 

The dominant concern over “trouble” involves a distinction of 
critical importance for the lower class community—that between “law- 
abiding” and “non-law-abiding” behavior. There is a high degree of 
sensitivity as to where each person stands in relation to these two classes 
of activity. Whereas in the middle class community a major dimension for 
evaluating a person’s status is “achievement” and its external symbols, in 
the lower class, personal status is very frequently gauged along the law- 
abiding-non-law-abiding dimension. A mother will evaluate the suitability 
of her daughter’s boyfriend less on the basis of his achievement potential 
than on the basis of his innate “trouble” potential. This sensitive aware- 
ness of the opposition of “trouble-producing” and “non-trouble-produc- 
ing” behavior represents both a major basis for deriving status distinctions, 
and an internalized conflict potential for the individual. 

As in the case of other focal concerns, which of two perceived alter- 
natives—“law-abiding” or “non-law-abiding’’—is valued varies according 
to the individual and the circumstances; in many instances there is an 
overt commitment to the “law-abiding” alternative, but a covert commit- 
ment to the “non-law-abiding.” In certain situations, “getting into 
trouble” is overtly recognized as prestige-conferring; for example, mem- 
bership in certain adult and adolescent primary groupings (“gangs”) is 
contingent on having demonstrated an explicit commitment to the law- 
violating alternative. It is most important to note that the choice between 
“law-abiding” and “non-law-abiding” behavior is still a choice within 
lower class culture; the distinction between the policeman and the crimi- 
nal, the outlaw and the sheriff, involves primarily this one dimension; in 
other respects they have a high community of interests. Not infrequently 
brothers raised in an identical cultural milieu will become police and 
criminals respectively. ? 


For a substantial segment of the lower class population “getting into 
trouble” is not in itself overtly defined as prestige-conferring, but is im- 
plicitly recognized as a means to other valued ends, e.g., the covertly 
valued desire to be “cared for” and subject to external constraint, or the 
overtly valued state of excitement or risk. Very frequently “getting into 
trouble” is multi-functional, and achieves several sets of valued ends. 
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Toughness: The concept of “toughness” in lower class culture repre- 
sents a compound combination of qualities or states. Among its most 
important components are physical prowess, evidenced both by demon- 
strated possession of strength and endurance and athletic skill; “masculin- 
ity,” symbolized by a distinctive complex of acts and avoidances (bodily 
tatooing; absence of sentimentality; non-concern with “art,” “literature,” 
conceptualization of women as conquest objects, etc.) ; and bravery in the 
face of physical threat. The model for the “tough guy”—hard, fearless, 
undemonstrative, skilled in physical combat—is represented by the movie 
gangster of the thirties, the “private eye,” and the movie cowboy. 

The genesis of the intense concern over “toughness” in lower class 
culture is probably related to the fact that a significant proportion of 
lower class males are reared in a predominantly female household, and 
lack a consistently present male figure with whom to identify and from 
whom to learn essential components of a “male” role. Since women serve 
as a primary object of identification during pre-adolescent years, the 
almost obsessive lower class concern with “masculinity” probably re- 
sembles a type of compulsive reaction-formation. A concern over homo- 
sexuality runs like a persistent thread through lower class culture. This is 
manifested by the institutionalized practice of baiting “queers,” often 
accompanied by violent physical attacks, an expressed contempt for 
“softness” or frills, and the use of the local term for “homosexual” as a 
generalized pejorative epithet (e.g., higher class individuals or upwardly 
mobile peers are frequently characterized as “fags” or “queers”). The 
distinction between “overt” and “covert” orientation to aspects of an 
area of concern is especially important in regard to “toughness.” A pos- 
itive overt evaluation of behavior defined as “effeminate” would be out of 
the question for a lower class male; however, built into lower class culture 
is a range of devices which permit men to adopt behaviors and concerns 
which in other cultural milieux fall within the province of women, and 
at the same time to be defined as “tough” and manly. For example, lower 
class men can be professional short-order cooks in a diner and still be 
regarded as “tough.” The highly intimate circumstances of the street 
corner gang involve the recurrent expression of strongly affectionate 
feelings towards other men. Such expressions, however, are disguised as 
their opposite, taking the form of ostensibly aggressive verbal and physical 
interaction (kidding, “ranking,” roughhousing, etc. ) 

Smartness: “Smartness,” as conceptualized in lower class culture, in- 
volves the capacity to outsmart, outfox, outwit, dupe, “take,” “con” 
another or others, and the concomitant capacity to avoid being outwitted, 
“taken,” or duped oneself. In its essence, smartness involves the capacity 
to achieve a valued entity—material goods, personal status—through a 
maximum use of mental agility and a minimum use of physical effort. 
This capacity has an extremely long tradition in lower class culture, and 
is highly valued. Lower class culture can be characterized as “non-intel- 
lectual’” only if intellectualism is defined specifically in terms of control 
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over a particular body of formally learned knowledge involving “culture” 
(art, literature, “good” music, etc.) , a generalized perspective on the past 
and present conditions of our own and other societies, and other areas of 
knowledge imparted by formal educational institutions, This particular 
type of mental attainment is, in general, overtly disvalued and frequently 
associated with effeminancy; “smartness” in the lower class sense, how- 
ever, is highly valued. 

The lower class child learns and practices the use of this skill in the 
street corner situation. Individuals continually practice duping and out- 
witting one another through recurrent card games and other forms of 
gambling, mutual exchanges of insults, and “testing” for mutual “‘con- 
ability.” Those who demonstrate competence in this skill are accorded 
considerable prestige. Leadership roles in the corner group are fre- 
quently allocated according to demonstrated capacity in the two areas of 
“smartness” and “toughness”; the ideal leader combines both, but the 
“smart” leader is often accorded more prestige than the “tough” one 
reflecting a general lower class respect for “brains” in the “smartness” 
sense.* 

The model of the “smart” person is represented in popular media by 
the card shark, the professional gambler, the “con” artist, the promoter. 
A conceptual distinction is made between two kinds of people: “suckers,” 
easy marks, “lushes,” dupes, who work for their money and are legitimate 
targets of exploitation; and sharp operators, the “brainy” ones, who live 
by their wits and “getting” from the suckers by mental adroitness. 

Involved in the syndrome of capacities related to “ 
dominant emphasis in lower class culture on ingenious aggressive repartee. 


smartness” is a 


This skill, learned and practiced in the context of the corner group, ranges 
in form from the widely prevalent semi-ritualized teasing, kidding, 
razzing, “ranking,” so characteristic of male peer group interaction, to the 
highly ritualized type of mutual insult interchange known as “the dirty 
dozens,” “the dozens,” “playing house,” and other terms. This highly pat- 
terned cultural form is practiced on its most advanced level in adult male 
Negro society, but less polished variants are found throughout lower class 
culture—practiced, for example, by white children, male and female, as 
young as four or five. In essence, “doin’ the dozens” involves two antago- 
nists who vie with each other in the exchange of increasingly inflammatory 
insults, with incestuous and perverted sexual relations with the mother a 
dominant theme. In this form of insult interchange, as well as on other 
less ritualized occasions for joking, semi-serious, and serious mutual in- 


vective, a very high premium is placed on ingenuity, hair-trigger respon- 


siveness, inventiveness, and the acute exercise of mental faculties. 
Excitement: For many lower class individuals the rhythm of life 

fluctuates between periods of relatively routine or repetitive activity and 
*The “brains-brawn” set of capacities are often paired in lower class folk 


lore or accounts of lower class life, e.g., “Brer Fox” and “Brer Bear’ in the Uncle 
Remus stories, or George and Lennie in “Of Mice and Men.” 
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sought situations of great emotional stimulation. Many of the most char- 
acteristic features of lower class life are related to the search for excite- 
ment or “thrill.” Involved here are the highly prevalent use of alcohol by 
both sexes and the widespread use of gambling of all kinds—playing the 
numbers, betting on horse races, dice, cards. The quest for excitement 
finds what is perhaps its most vivid expression in the highly patterned 
practice of the recurrent “night on the town.” This practice, designated 
by various terms in different areas (“honky-tonkin’”’; “goin’ out on the 
town”; “bar hoppin’”’), involves a patterned set of activities in which 
alcohol, music, and sexual adventuring are major components. A group 
or individual sets out to ‘“‘make the rounds” of various bars or night clubs. 
Drinking continues progressively throughout the evening. Men seek to 
“pick up” women, and women play the risky game of entertaining sexual 
advances. Fights between men involving women, gambling, and claims of 
physical prowess, in various combinations, are frequent consequences of a 
night of making the rounds. The explosive potential of this type of adven- 
turing with sex and aggression, frequently leading to “trouble,” is semi- 
explicitly sought by the individual. Since there is always a good likelihood 
that being out on the town will eventuate in fights, etc., the practice 
involves elements of sought risk and desired danger. 

Counterbalancing the “flirting with danger” aspect of the “excite- 
ment” concern is the prevalence in lower class culture of other well 
established patterns of activity which involve long periods of relative in- 
action, or passivity. The term “hanging out” in lower class culture refers 
to extended periods of standing around, often with peer mates, doing 
what is defined as “nothing,” “shooting the breeze,’ etc. A definite 
periodicity exists in the pattern of activity relating to the two aspects of 
the “excitement” dimension. For many lower class individuals the venture 
into the high risk world of alcohol, sex, and fighting occurs regularly once 
a week, with interim periods devoted to accommodating to possible con- 
sequences of these periods, along with recurrent resolves not to become so 
involved again. 

Fate: Related to the quest for excitement is the concern with fate, 
fortune, or luck. Here also a distinction is made between two states— 
being “lucky” or “in luck,” and being unlucky or jinxed. Many lower 
class individuals feel that their lives are subject to a set of forces over 
which they have relatively little control. These are not directly equated 
with the supernatural forces of formally organized religion, but relate 
more to a concept of “destiny,” or man as a pawn of magical powers. Not 
infrequently this often implicit world view is associated with a concep- 
tion of the ultimate futility of directed effort towards a goal: if the cards 
are right, or the dice good to you, or if your lucky number comes up, 
things will go your way; if luck is against you, it’s not worth trying. The 
concept of performing semi-magical rituals so that one’s “luck will 
change” is prevalent; one hopes that as a result he will move from the 
state of being “unlucky” to that of being “lucky.” The element of fantasy 
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plays an important part in this area. Related to and complementing the 
notion that “only suckers work” (Smartness) is the idea that once things 
start going your way, relatively independent of your own effort, all good 
things will come to you. Achieving great material rewards (big cars, big 
houses, a roll of cash to flash in a fancy night club), valued in lower class 
as well as in other parts of American culture, is a recurrent theme in lower 
class fantasy and folk lore; the cocaine dreams of Willie the Weeper or 
Minnie the Moocher present the components of this fantasy in vivid 
detail. 

The prevalence in the lower class community of many forms of 
gambling, mentioned in connection with the “excitement” dimension, is 
also relevant here. Through cards and pool which involve skill, and thus 
both “toughness” and “smartness”; or through race horse betting, involv- 
ing “smartness”; or through playing the numbers, involving predomi- 
nantly “luck,” one may make a big killing with a minimum of directed 
and persistent effort within conventional occupational channels. Gambling 
in its many forms illustrates the fact that many of the persistent features 
of lower class culture are multi-functional—serving a range of desired 
ends at the same time. Describing some of the incentives behind gambling 
has involved mention of all of the focal concerns cited so far—Toughness, 
Smartness, and Excitement, in addition to Fate. 

Autonomy: The extent and nature of control over the behavior of 
the individual—an important concern in most cultures—has a special 
significance and is distinctively patterned in lower class culture. The 
discrepancy between what is overtly valued and what is covertly sought is 
particularly striking in this area, On the overt level there is a strong and 
frequently expressed resentment of the idea of external controls, restric- 
tions on behavior, and unjust or coercive authority. “No one’s gonna push 
me around,” or “I’m gonna tell him he can take the job and shove 
it... .”’ are commonly expressed sentiments. Similar explicit attitudes are 
maintained to systems of behavior-restricting rules, insofar as these are 
perceived as representing the injunctions, and bearing the sanctions of 
superordinate authority. In addition, in lower class culture a close con- 
ceptual connection is made between “authority” and “nurturance.” To be 
restrictively or firmly controlled is to be cared for. Thus the overtly 
negative evaluation of superordinate authority frequently extends as well 
to nurturance, care, or protection. The desire for personal independence is 
often expressed in such terms as “I don’t need nobody to take care of me. 
I can take care of myself!” Actual patterns of behavior, however, reveal 
a marked discrepancy between expressed sentiment and what is covertly 
valued. Many lower class people appear to seek out highly restrictive 
social environments wherein stringent external controls are maintained 
over their behavior. Such institutions as the armed forces, the mental 
hospital, the disciplinary school, the prison or correctional institution, pro- 
vide environments which incorporate a strict and detailed set of rules 
defining and limiting behavior, and enforced by an authority system which 
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controls and applies coercive sanctions for deviance from these rules. 
While under the jurisdiction of such systems, the lower class person gen- 
erally expresses to his peers continual resentment of the coercive, unjust, 
and arbitrary exercise of authority. Having been released, or having 
escaped from these milieux, however, he will often act in such a way as 
to insure recommitment, or choose recommitment voluntarily after a 
temporary period of “freedom.” 

Lower class patients in mental hospitals will exercise considerable 
ingenuity to insure continued commitment while voicing the desire to get 
out; delinquent boys will frequently “run” from a correctional institution 
to activate efforts to return them; to be caught and returned means that 
one is cared for. Since “being controlled” is equated with “being cared 
for,” attempts are frequently made to “test” the severity or strictness of 
superordinate authority to see if it remains firm. If intended or executed 
rebellion produces swift and firm punitive sanctions, the individual is 
reassured, at the same time that he is complaining bitterly at the injustice 
of being caught and punished. Some environmental milieux, having been 
tested in this fashion for the “firmness” of their coercive sanctions, are 
rejected, ostensibly for being too strict, actually for not being strict 
enough. This is frequently so in the case of “problematic” behavior by 
lower class youngsters in the public schools, which generally cannot com- 
mand the coercive controls implicitly sought by the individual. 

A similar discrepancy between what is overtly and covertly desired 
is found in the area of dependence-independence. The pose of tough 
rebellious independence often assumed by the lower class person frequently 
conceals powerful dependency cravings. These are manifested primarily 
by obliquely expressed resentment when “care” is not forthcoming rather 
than by expressed satisfaction when it is. The concern over autonomy- 
dependency is related both to “trouble” and “fate.” Insofar as the lower 
class individual feels that his behavior is controlled by forces which often 
propel him into “trouble” in the face of an explicit determination to avoid 
it, there is an implied appeal to “save me from myself.” A solution appears 
to lie in arranging things so that his behavior will be coercively restricted 
by an externally imposed set of controls strong enough to forcibly restrain 
his inexplicable inclination to get in trouble. The periodicity observed in 
connection with the “excitement” dimension is also relevant here; after 
involvement in trouble-producing behavior (assault, sexual adventure, a 
“drunk”), the individual will actively seek a locus of imposed control 
(his wife, prison, a restrictive job) ; after a given period of subjection to 
this control, resentment against it mounts, leading to a “break away” and 
a search for involvement in further “trouble.” 


Focal Concerns of the Lower Class Adolescent Street Corner Group 


The one-sex peer group is a highly prevalent and significant struc- 
tural form in the lower class community. There is a strong probability 
that the prevalence and stability of this type of unit is directly related 
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to the prevalence of a stabilized type of lower class child-rearing unit— 
the “female-based” household. This is a nuclear kin unit in which a male 
parent is either absent from the household, present only sporadically, or, 
when present, only minimally or inconsistently involved in the support 
and rearing of children. This unit usually consists of one or more females 
of child-bearing age and their offspring. The females are frequently 
related to one another by blood or marriage ties, and the unit often 
includes two or more generations of women, e.g., the mother and/or aunt 
of the principal child-bearing female. 

The nature of social groupings in the lower class community may be 
clarified if we make the assumption that it is the one-sex peer unit rather 
than the two-parent family unit which represents the most significant 
relational unit for both sexes in lower class communities. Lower class 
society may be pictured as comprising a set of age-graded one-sex groups 
which constitute the major psychic focus and reference group for those 
over twelve or thirteen. Men and women of mating age leave these groups 
periodically to form temporary marital alliances, but these lack stability, 
and after varying periods of “trying out” the two-sex family arrangement, 
gravitate back to the more “comfortable” one-sex grouping, whose mem- 
bers exert strong pressure on the individual not to disrupt the group by 
adopting a two-sex household pattern of life.» Membership in a stable and 
solidary peer unit is vital to the lower class individual precisely to the 
extent to which a range of essential functions—psychological, educational, 
and others, are not provided by the “family” unit. 

The adolescent street corner group represents the adolescent variant 
of this lower class structural form. What has been called the “delinquent 
gang” is one subtype of this form, defined on the basis of frequency of 
participation in law-violating activity; this subtype should not be consid- 
ered a legitimate unit of study per se, but rather as one particular variant 
of the adolescent street corner group. The “hanging” peer group is a unit 
of particular importance for the adolescent male. In many cases it is the 
most stable and solidary primary grroup he has ever belonged to; for boys 
reared in female-based households the corner group provides the first real 
opportunity to learn essential aspects of the male role in the context of 
peers facing similar problems of sex-role identification, 

The form and functions of the adolescent corner group operate as a 
selective mechanism in recruiting members. The activity patterns of the 
group require a high level of intra-group solidarity; individual members 
must possess a good capacity for subordinating individual desires to 
general group interests as well as the capacity for intimate and persisting 
interaction, Thus highly “disturbed” individuals, or those who cannot 
tolerate consistently imposed sanctions on “deviant” behavior cannot 


°Further data on the female-based household unit (estimated as comprising 
about 15 per cent of all American “families”) and the role of one-sex groupings in 
lower class culture are contained in Walter B. Miller, Implications of Urban Lower 


Class Culture for Social Work. Social Service Review, 1959, 33, No. 3. 
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remain accepted members; the group itself will extrude those whose be- 
havior exceeds limits defined as “normal.” This selective process produces 
a type of group whose members possess to an unusually high degree both 
the capacity and motivation to conform to perceived cultural norms, so 
that the nature of the system of norms and values oriented to is a particu- 
larly influential component of motivation. 

Focal concerns of the male adolescent corner group are those of the 
general cultural milieu in which it functions. As would be expected, the 
relative weighting and importance of these concerns pattern somewhat 
differently for adolescents than for adults, The nature of this patterning 
centers around two additional “concerns” of particular importance to this 
group—concern with “belonging,” and with “status.” These may be con- 
ceptualized as being on a higher level of abstraction than concerns 
previously cited, since “status” and “belonging” are achieved via cited 
concern areas of Toughness, etc. 

Belonging: Since the corner group fulfills essential functions for the 
individual, being a member in good standing of the group is of vital 
importance for its members. A continuing concern over who is “in” and 
who is not involves the citation and detailed discussion of highly refined 
criteria for “in-group” membership. The phrase “he hangs with us” means 
“he is accepted as a member in good standing by current consensus” ; 
conversely, “he don’t hang with us” means he is not so accepted. One 
achieves “belonging” primarily by demonstrating knowledge of and a 
determination to adhere to the system of standards and valued qualities 
defined by the group. One maintains membership by acting in con- 
formity with valued aspects of Toughness, Smartness, Autonomy, etc. In 
those instances where conforming to norms of this reference group at the 
same time violates norms of other reference groups (e.g., middle class 
adults, institutional “officials”), immediate reference group norms are 
much more compelling since violation risks invoking the group’s most 
powerful sanction: exclusion. 

Status: In common with most adolescents in American society, the 
lower class corner group manifests a dominant concern with “status.” 
What differentiates this type of group from others, however, is the par- 
ticular set of criteria and weighting thereof by which “status” is defined. 
In general, status is achieved and maintained by demonstrated possession 
of the valued qualities of lower class culture—Toughness, Smartness, ex- 
pressed resistance to authority, daring, etc. It is important to stress once 
more that the individual orients to these concerns as they are defined 
within lower class society; e.g., the status-conferring potential of “smart- 
ness” in the sense of scholastic achievement generally ranges from negligible 
to negative. 

The concern with “status” is manifested in a variety of ways. Intra- 
group status is a continued concern, and is derived and tested constantly 
by means of a set of status-ranking activities; the intra-group “pecking 
order” is constantly at issue. One gains status within the group by demon- 
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strated superiority in Toughness (physical prowess, bravery, skill in 
athletics and games such as pool and cards), Smartness (skill in repartee, 
capacity to “dupe” fellow group members), and the like. The term 
“ranking,” used to refer to the pattern of intra-group aggressive repartee, 
indicates awareness of the fact that this is one device for establishing the 
intra-group status hierarchy. 

The concern over status in the adolescent corner group involves in 
particular the component of “adultness,” the intense desire to be seen as 
“grown up,” and a corresponding aversion to “kid stuff.” “Adult” status 
is defined less in terms of the assumption of “adult” responsibility than in 
terms of certain external symbols of adult status—a car, ready cash, and, 
in particular, a perceived “freedom” to drink, smoke, and gamble as one 
wishes and to come and go without external restrictions. The desire to be 
seen as “adult” is often a more significant component of much involve- 
ment in illegal drinking, gambling, and automobile driving than the 
explicit enjoyment of these acts as such. 

The intensity of the corner group member’s desire to be seen as 
“adult” is sufficiently great that he feels called upon to demonstrate qual- 
ities associated with adultness (Toughness, Smartness, Autonomy) to a 
much greater degree than a lower class adult. This means that he will 
seek out and utilize those avenues to these qualities which he perceives as 
available with greater intensity than an adult and less regard for their 
“legitimacy.” In this sense the adolescent variant of lower class culture 
represents a maximization or an intensified manifestation of many of its 
most characteristic features. 

Concern over status is also manifested in reference to other street 
corner groups. The term “rep” used in this regard is especially significant, 
and has broad connotations. In its most frequent and explicit connotation, 
“rep” refers to the “toughness” of the corner group as a whole relative to 
that of other groups; a “pecking order” also exists among the several 
corner groups in a given interactional area, and there is a common per- 
ception that the safety or security of the group and all its members 
depends on maintaining a solid “rep” for toughness vis-a-vis other groups. 
This motive is most frequently advanced as a reason for involvement in 
gang fights: “We can’t chicken out on this fight; our rep would be shot!” ; 
this implies that the group would be relegated to the bottom of the status 
ladder and become a helpless and recurrent target of external attack. 

On the other hand, there is implicit in the concept of “rep” the 
recognition that “rep” has or may have a dual basis—corresponding to 
the two aspects of the “trouble” dimension, It is recognized that group as 
well as individual status can be based on both “law-abiding” and “law- 
violating” behavior. The situational resolution of the persisting conflict 
between the “law-abiding” and “law-violating” bases of status comprises 
a vital set of dynamics in determining whether a “delinquent” mode of 
behavior will be adopted by a group, under what circumstances, and how 
persistently. The determinants of this choice are evidently highly complex 
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and fluid, and rest on a range of factors including the presence and per- 
ceptual immediacy of different community reference-group loci (e.g., 
professional criminals, police, clergy, teachers, settlement house workers) , 
the personality structures and “needs” of group members, the presence in 
the community of social work, recreation, or educational programs which 
can facilitate utilization of the “law-abiding” basis of status, and so on. 

What remains constant is the critical importance of “status” both for 
the members of the group as individuals and for the group as a whole 
insofar as members perceive their individual destinies as linked to the 
destiny of the group, and the fact that action geared to attain status is 
much more acutely oriented to the fact of status itself than to the legality 
or illegality, morality or immorality of the means used to achieve it. 


Lower Class Culture and the Motivation of Delinquent Behavior 


The customary set of activities of the adolescent street corner group 
includes activities which are in violation of laws and ordinances of the 
legal code. Most of these center around assault and theft of various types 
(the gang fight; auto theft; assault on an individual; petty pilfering and 
shoplifting; “mugging”; pocketbook theft). Members of street corner 
gangs are well aware of the law-violating nature of these acts; they are 
not psychopaths, nor physically or mentally “defective” ; in fact, since the 
corner group supports and enforces a rigorous set of standards which 
demand a high degree of fitness and personal competence, it tends to 
recruit from the most ‘“‘able” members of the community. 

Why, then, is the commission of crimes a customary feature of gang 
activity? The most general answer is that the commission of crimes by 
members of adolescent street corner groups is motivated primarily by the 
attempt to achieve ends, states, or conditions which are valued, and 
to avoid those that are disvalued within their most meaningful cultural 
milieu, through those culturally available avenues which appear as the 
most feasible means of attaining those ends. 

The operation of these influences is well illustrated by the gang 
fight—a prevalent and characteristic type of corner group delinquency. 
This type of activity comprises a highly stylized and culturally patterned 
set of sequences. Although details vary under different circumstances, the 
following events are generally included. A member or several members of 
group A “trespass” on the claimed territory of group B. While there they 
commit an act or acts which group B defines as a violation of its rightful 
privileges, an affront to their honor, or a challenge to their “rep.” Fre- 
quently this act involves advances to a girl associated with group B; it 
may occur at a dance or party; sometimes the mere act of “trespass” is 
seen as deliberate provocation. Members of group B then assault members 
of group A, if they are caught while still in B’s territory. Assaulted 
members of group A return to their “home” territory and yecount to 
members of their group details of the incident, stressing the insufficient 
nature of the provocation (“I just looked at her! Hardly even said any- 
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thing!”), and the unfair circumstances of the assault (“About twenty 
guys jumped just the two of us!”). The highly colored account is acutely 
inflammatory; group A, perceiving its honor violated and its “rep” 
threatened, feels obligated to retaliate in force. Sessions of detailed plan- 
ning now occur; allies are recruited if the size of group A and its potential 
allies appears to necessitate larger numbers; strategy is plotted, and 
messengers dispatched. Since the prospect of a gang fight is frightening 
to even the “toughest” group members, a constant rehearsal of the pro- 
vocative incident or incidents and the essentially evil nature of the 
opponents accompanies the planning process to bolster possibly weaken- 
ing motivation to fight. The excursion into “enemy” territory sometimes 
results in a full scale fight; more often group B cannot be found, or the 
police appear and stop the fight, “tipped off” by an anonymous informant. 
When this occurs, group members express disgust and disappointment; 
secretly there is much relief; their honor has been avenged without 
incurring injury; often the anonymous tipster is a member of one of the 
involved groups. 

The basic elements of this type of delinquency are sufficiently 
stabilized and recurrent as to constitute an essentially ritualized pattern, 
resembling both in structure and expressed motives for action classic 
forms such as the European “duel,” the American Indian tribal war, and 
the Celtic clan feud. Although the arousing and “acting out” of individual 
aggressive emotions are inevitably involved in the gang fight, neither its 
form nor motivational dynamics can be adequately handled within a 
predominantly personality-focused frame of reference. 

It would be possible to develop in considerable detail the processes 
by which the commission of a range of illegal acts is either explicitly sup- 
ported by, implicitly demanded by, or not materially inhibited by factors 
relating to the focal concerns of lower class culture. In place of such a 
development, the following three statements condense in general terms the 
operation of these processes: 


1. Following cultural practices which comprise essential elements of the 
total life pattern of lower class culture automatically violates certain 
legal norms. 


. In instances where alternate avenues to similar objectives are available, 
the non-law-abiding avenue frequently provides a relatively greater and 
more immediate return for a relatively smaller investment of energy. 


. The “demanded” response to certain situations recurrently engendered 
within lower class culture involves the commission of illegal acts. 


The primary thesis of this paper is that the dominant component of 
the motivation of “delinquent” behavior engaged in by members of lower 
class corner groups involves a positive effort to achieve states, conditions, 
or qualities valued within the actor’s most significant cultural milieu. If 
“conformity to immediate reference group values” is the major component 
of motivation of “delinquent” behavior by gang members, why is such 
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behavior frequently referred to as negativistic, malicious, or rebellious? 
Albert Cohen, for example, in Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1955) describes behavior which violates school rules as comprising ele- 
ments of “active spite and malice, contempt and ridicule, challenge and 
defiance.” He ascribes to the gang “keen delight in terrorizing ‘good’ 
children, and in general making themselves obnoxious to the virtuous.” A 
recent national conference on social work with “hard-to-reach” groups 
characterized lower class corner groups as “youth groups in conflict with 
the culture of their (sic) communities.” Such characterizations are obvi- 
ously the result of taking the middle class community and its institutions 
as an implicit point of reference. 

A large body of systematically interrelated attitudes, practices, be- 
haviors, and values characteristic of lower class culture are designed to 
support and maintain the basic features of the lower class way of life. In 
areas where these differ from features of middle class culture, action 
oriented to the achievement and maintenance of the lower class system 
may violate norms of middle class culture and be perceived as deliberately 
non-conforming or malicious by an observer strongly cathected to middle 
class norms. This does not mean, however, that violation of the middle 
class norm is the dominant component of motivation; it is a by-product 
of action primarily oriented to the lower class system. The standards of 
lower class culture cannot be seen merely as a reverse function of middle 
class culture—as middle class standards “turned upside down”; lower 
class culture is a distinctive tradition many centuries old with an integrity 
of its own. 

From the viewpoint of the acting individual, functioning within a 
field of well-structured cultural forces, the relative impact of “conforming” 
and “rejective” elements in the motivation of gang delinquency is weighted 
preponderantly on the conforming side. Rejective or rebellious elements 
are inevitably involved, but their influence during the actual commission 
of delinquent acts is relatively small compared to the influence of pressures 
to achieve what is valued by the actor’s most immediate reference groups. 
Expressed awareness by the actor of the element of rebellion often repre- 
sents only that aspect of motivation of which he is explicitly conscious; 
the deepest and most compelling components of motivation—adherence to 
highly meaningful group standards of Toughness, Smartness, Excitement, 
etc.—are often unconsciously patterned. No cultural pattern as well- 
established as the practice of illegal acts by members of lower class corner 
groups could persist if buttressed primarily by negative, hostile, or rejective 
motives: its principal motivational support, as in the case of any persisting 
cultural tradition, derives from a positive effort to achieve what is valued 
within that tradition, and to conform to its explicit and implicit norms. 





Research in Delinquent Subcultures * 


Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr. 


This paper is a backward look upon the book Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang (2), and a look ahead to the kinds of theoretical 
and research work which it is hoped and anticipated will soon make this 
book obsolete. 

Without trying to summarize the argument of this book, let us 
indicate what it tried to do. It proceeded from the premise that much 
delinquency—probably the vast bulk of it—represents participation in a 
delinquent subculture. Much of the sociological literature on juvenile 
delinquency has been concerned with demonstrating that this is so, and 
with formulating the processes whereby this subculture is taken over by 
the individual. Delinquent Boys posed the problem: Why is the delinquent 
subculture there in the boys’ milieu to be taken over? More specifically, 
why is there a subculture with this specific content, and distributed in this 
particular way within the social system? Secondly, it set forth a general 
theory of subcultures, on the methodological premise that the explanation 
of any phenomenon consists of a demonstration that it conforms to a 
general theory applicable to all phenomena of the same class. Thirdly, i 
formulated an explanation of the delinquent subculture. In brief, it 
explained the delinquent subculture as a system of beliefs and values 
generated in a process of communicative interaction among children 
similarly circumstanced by virtue of their positions in the social structure, 
and as constituting a solution to problems of adjustment to which the 
established culture provided no satisfactory solutions. These problems are 
largely problems of status and self-respect arising among working-class 
children as a result of socially structured inability to meet the standards 
of the established culture; the delinquent subculture, with its character- 
istics of non-utilitarianism, malice, and negativism, provides an alternative 
status system and justifies, for those who participate in it, hostility and 
aggression against the sources of their status frustration. 

The nature of the theo*etical issues raised by this book will be clearer 
if we pause to consider a thoughtful critique by Gresham Sykes and David 
Matza. These authors dispute the proposition, central to the argument of 
Delinquent Boys, that delinquency is based on a set of norms antithetical 
to those of the dominant culture and, indeed, deriving their content by 
a process of hostile and negativistic reaction against the dominant culture. 


* This is a revision of a paper read at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, August, 1958. 
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They offer, in turn, what they describe as “‘a possible alternative or modi- 
fied explanation for a large portion of juvenile delinquency.” (18, p. 664) 
They present impressive evidence that the delinquent is by no means 
immune or indifferent to the expectations of respectable society, that he 
has internalized the respectable value system, and that in many ways he 
appears to recognize its moral validity. They go on to say that “the 
theoretical viewpoint that sees juvenile delinquency as a form of behavior 
based on the values and norms of a deviant sub-culture in precisely the 
same way as law-abiding behavior is based on the values and norms of 
the larger society is open to serious doubt. Instead, the juvenile delinquent 
would appear to be at least partially committed to the dominant social 
order in that he frequently exhibits guilt or shame when he violates its 
proscriptions .. .” (18, p. 666). They then proceed to argue that much 
delinquency is based on a set of justifications for deviance that are seen 
as valid by the delinquent but not by the legal system or society at large; 
that is, on a set of techniques for neutralizing the internal and external 
demands for conformity, deriving from values whose legitimacy is at 
least on some level recognized. These techniques of neutralization are 
then set forth in considerable and convincing detail. 

With all of this we have no quarrel. The analysis of the techniques 
of neutralization, in fact, we would regard as an important elaboration 
of the argument of Delinquent Boys. It is not clear, however, that this 
analysis provides an alternative explanation of delinquent behavior. The 
notion that the delinquent boy has internalized the respectable value 
system, is therefore profoundly ambivalent about his own delinquent be- 
havior, and must contend continuously with the claims of the respectable 
value system is one of the central propositions of Delinquent Boys. Al- 
though Delinquent Boys does not mention the techniques of neutralization 
enumerated by Sykes and Matza (and the failure to do so constitutes a 
significant omission) , it strongly emphasizes the part played by the mech- 
anism of reaction-formation, one of the most elementary techniques of 
neutralization. Reaction-formation is stressed because it is not only a way 
of coming to terms with one’s delinquent impulses; it helps to account for 
the nature of the delinquent behavior itself. To quote Delinquent Boys: 
“.. we would expect the delinquent boy who, after all, has been socialized 
in a society dominated by middle-class morality and who can never quite 
escape the blandishments of middle-class society, to seek to maintain his 
safeguards against seduction, Reaction-formation, in his case, should take 
the form of an ‘irrational,’ ‘malicious,’ ‘unaccountable’ hostility to the 
enemy within the gates as well as without: the norms of respectable 
middle-class society.” (2, p. 133) As a final commentary on the paper 
by Sykes and Matza, we would add this: The formation of a subculture 
is itself probably the most universal and powerful of techniques of 
neutralization, for nothing is so effective in allaying doubts and providing 
moral reassurance against a gnawing superego as the repeated, emphatic, 
and articulate support and approval of other persons. 
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Wilensky and Lebeaux (21) are concerned with other limitations of 
Delinquent Boys. The most obvious of these limitations is the fact that 
there is not one delinquent subculture but a variety of delinquent sub- 
cultures. This is suggested in the book but not developed there. Although 
there does not as yet exist a real comparative sociology of juvenile 
delinquency, evidence from other countries suggests that some of the 
features of delinquent behavior which in this country are so pervasive 
that we have come to take them for granted as inherent in the very idea 
of delinquency may be absent elsewhere (27). It is probable that 
delinquent subcultures have distinct emphases in different societies and 
that these can be related to differences in the respective social systems of 
which they are the products. Comparative research in the sociology of 
delinquent subcultures is to be most strongly encouraged, for it is bound to 
highlight aspects of delinquent behavior in the American scene which we 
are prone to overlook, and to make them the object of theoretical concern. 
Furthermore, the comparative study of delinquency in different national 
settings will undoubtedly focus attention on hitherto neglected aspects of 
the relationship of delinquency to the overall structure of society and may 
clarify some of the present confusion regarding individual and socially 
structured motivations for delinquency. These questions tend to become 
clouded by a sort of “cultural blindness” when we restrict our observa- 
tions to our own society. 

However, we need not await such national culture comparative data 
before embarking on a comparative sociology of juvenile delinquency. 
There is ample variation in such behavior within the bounds of our own 
national society—variation which has not adequately been taken into 
account by existing etiological theory and research. Before we proceed to 
enumerate some of these delinquent subcultures and the problems they 
raise, let us consider what is involved in the explanation of a delinquent 
subculture. 

The first task is descriptive; to establish the facts the theory must fit. 
These facts are of two orders. First, we need detailed descriptions of the 
content of these subcultures. American delinquency studies, particularly 
psychological and psychiatric, have long emphasized that delinquency may 
be variously motivated, that similar overt behavior may proceed from a 
variety of etiologies. Delinquency studies have not been so quick to 
appreciate the theoretical implications of the fact that delinquency does 
not even look the same, that the diversity of content is itself enormous 
and requires explanation. More than this, however, we suggest that care- 
ful attention to the diversity of content will itself provide fertile clues for 
theory. An apposite illustration is the work of Grosser (10), which takes 
as its point of departure the characteristic differences between male and 
female delinquency and leads to important new insights into the ways in 
which delinquency is determined by the role structure of society. 

Another limitation of American delinquency studies has been the 
tendency, with some notable exceptions among the sociologists, to conceive 
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of variations in delinquency as variations solely in the behavior of in- 
dividuals rather than variations in cultural patterns and collective behavior. 
This way of conceiving and describing delinquency is implicit in the 
dominant methodological model, which compares an experimental group 
of delinquents with a control group of non-delinquents, or a group of 
one-time offenders with a group of recidivists and attempts to relate these 
differences in individual behavior to differences in situational or develop- 
mental backgrounds. This model is appropriate to certain kinds of 
problems, but it cannot yield descriptions of delinquent subcultures, for 
these are social phenomena sui generis and must be described on their 
own level. Cultural patterns are inferred from the observation of groups 
as wholes, of the social relationships among their members, of what 
happens when the members of the group are together and what happens 
when they are apart, of the order, the sequence, the variety of the group’s 
activities, delinquent and non-delinquent, of the interaction between the 
group and other groups and the larger community as well. Such patterns 
do not emerge from a table of individual differences. 

The second order of descriptive data relates to the distribution of 
these patterns in the social system, that is to their distribution by age, 
sex, class, ethnic group, ecological area, etc. Again, on the one hand our 
theories must make sense of these distributions and, on the other hand, 
these distributions provide clues to the social structuring of the patterns, 
for the distributions must in some way be a function of correlates of their 
positional coordinates. We already have a lot of data on the social dis-~ 
tribution of delinquency, but it is not very useful for our purposes. Most 
of our distributional studies treat delinquency as though it were homoge- 
neous. With the exception of comparisons by sex, most of our distribu- 
tional data consist of simple frequency distributions of delinquent acts. We 
have few studies mapping out the distribution of different kinds of delin- 
quency, much less different kinds of delinquent subcultures. 

These data specify what is to be explained. The explanation sets 
forth the manner in which the content and distribution are socially 
structured, that is, are functions of the structure of the larger social 
system. Such an explanation necessarily implies a general theory of sub- 
cultures, for explanation of any phenomenon consists in a demonstration 
that that phenomenon is consistent with a general theory applicable to 
the entire class of which the phenomenon in question is a special case. 
The general theory of subcultures is presently in a rather crude and 
undeveloped state. Parallel with our efforts to explain particular sub- 
cultures, therefore, must be continuing efforts at the further development 
and refinement of the general theory so that it will be adequate to all its 
special applications. 

In the following discussion, we present a list of the principal varieties 
of delinquent subcultures which can be tentatively differentiated at the 
present time, some descriptive notes, etiological speculations, and some 
problems for theory and research suggested by this discussion, Certain 
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general observations are in order before we set forth our typology. The 
concrete variability of delinquent subcultures must be assumed to be 
almost infinite. These subcultures, therefore, will exhibit a range of 
variation that cannot be encompassed by any empirical typology. The 
subcultures listed here are those which, although they shade off into one 
another, stand out in the literature as conspicuously differentiated trends 
or, on theoretical ground, seem likely to represent etiologically dif- 
ferentiated entities. It would seem to be a logical goal for theory to work 
toward a conceptual scheme consisting of a set of variables or dimensions 
of variation, on both the descriptive and etiological levels, in terms of 
which we can state the essential features, on both these levels, of any 
concrete variant. 

Delinquent or any other subcultures are to be defined, like clinical 
entities in medicine, in terms of variations in their manifest content and 
their etiology. The terminology of sex and social class roles, which we 
have found convenient in naming the varieties of delinquent subcultures, 
do not stand for these defining attributes but for the positional coordinates 
of these subcultures. Research will undoubtedly reveal that other positional 
variables such as age, ethnicity, and ecological location and combinations 
of these variables also correspond to differences in life conditions which 
give rise to distinctive subcultural variants. Some of the ways in which 
these other positional variables may be relevant are suggested in the pages 
which follow. However, it is not to be assumed a priori that every way of 
mapping social space is also a way of mapping delinquent subcultures, 
nor that to every social position there corresponds a distinctive variety of 
delinquent subculture. Positional data and data relating to content and 
etiology are of two different, although related, orders. Some of the variants 
we describe here may yet be discovered to occur in other regions of social 
space as well as those in which we have located them. It is a task for 
research to determine which variations in position are linked to variations 
in life conditions which make for significant differences in the defining 
attributes of delinquent subcultures. 


Delinquent Subcultures: Male 


1. The parent male subculture. This is what the book, Delinquent 
Boys, calls “the” delinquent subculture. It has been described as non- 
utilitarian, malicious, negativistic, versatile, and characterized by short- 
run hedonism and group autonomy. We refer to it as the parent subcul- 
ture because it is probably the most common variety in this country— 
indeed, it might be called the “garden variety” of delinquent subculture— 
and because the characteristics listed above seem to constitute a common 
core shared by other important variants. However, in addition, these vari- 
ants possess distinctive attributes or emphases which are not fully 
accounted for by the argument of Delinquent Boys. We believe the parent 
subculture is a working-class subculture, This position, however, is open to 
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question and we shall consider the matter further in our discussion of the 
middle-class subculture. 

2. The conflict-oriented subculture. This is the subculture most 
prominent in the news today and is probably regarded by many laymen 
as the typical form which delinquency takes. In its highly developed 
forms it has the following characteristics. It is a culture of large gangs, 
whose membership numbers ordinarily in the scores and may run into the 
hundreds; in this respect contrasting to the parent subculture, whose 
members consist of small gangs or cliques. These gangs have a relatively 
elaborate organization, including such differentiated roles as president, 
vice-president, war-chief, and armorer. The gang may be subdivided into 
sub-gangs on an age or territorial basis and may have alliances with other 
gangs. These gangs have names, a strong sense of corporate identity, a 
public personality or “rep” in the gang world. The gang is identified with 
a territory or “turf” which it tries to defend or to extend. The status of 
the gang is largely determined by its toughness, that is, its readiness to 
engage in physical conflict with other gangs and its prowess in intergang 
“rumbles.” Although fighting occupies but a small portion of the gang’s 
time, “heart” or courage in fighting is the most highly prized virtue and 
the most important determinant of the position of gang members within 
the gang as well as that of the gang among other gangs. Fighting within 
the gang is regulated by a code of fairness; gang members, however, are 
relatively unconstrained by any concepts of chivalry or fairness in warfare 
with other gangs. To demonstrate “heart” it is not necessary to give the 
other fellow a decent chance or to show forbearance toward an out- 
numbered or defeated enemy. There is evident ambivalence about 
fighting; it is not a simple outpouring of accumulated aggression. Mem- 
bers are afraid of rumbles, and are frequently relieved when police 
intervention prevents a scheduled rumble, but the ethic of the gang 
requires the suppression of squeamishness, an outward demeanor of 
toughness, and a readiness to defend turf and rep with violence and even 
brutality. In their other activities, these gangs exhibit the general char- 
acteristics of the delinquent subculture. Drinking, sex, gambling, stealing, 
and vandalism are prominent. Such gangs include a wide age range. They 
are concentrated in sections of the city that are highly mobile, working- 
class, impoverished, and characterized by a wide variety of indices of 
disorganization. 

This is the full-blown conflict gang. Although large conflict gangs 
may be found in many cities, it is doubtful that the degree of organization, 
including the officers and functionaries, found in the New York gangs is 
to be found elsewhere. Probably more common than the type of gang 
described here is a form intermediate between the conflict gang and the 
parent subculture: a loosely organized and amorphous coalition of 
cliques with only a vague sense of corporate identity, coalescing. sporad- 
ically and frequently for displays of open violence. But the reality of gangs 





in New York and in other cities, similar to those we have described, 
cannot be doubted. 

3. The drug addict subculture. What we know of this subculture is 
derived primarily from two large-scale research projects conducted in 
New York and Chicago respectively. Although these studies do not agree 
in all respects, especially with reference to etiological questions, it is clear 
that the subculture which centers around the use of narcotic drugs 
provides a markedly distinct way of life. Both studies are agreed that drug 
addiction and criminality go hand-in-hand, that addiction arises in com- 
munities where delinquency is already endemic, that most juvenile addicts 
—although not all—were delinquent prior to their addiction. They are 
agreed that the addict eschews the more violent forms of delinquency 
—rape, assault, gang warfare, “general hell-raising”—and prefers income- 
producing forms of delinquency, which are essential to the support of a 
drug habit in a society in which drugs are obtainable only in an illegal 
market and at great cost. The addict subculture, therefore, in contrast to 
the parent and the conflict gang cultures, has a marked utilitarian quality, 
but this utilitarianism is in support of and a precondition of the addict 
way of life. 

The kinship of the addict and other delinquent subcultures is brought 
out in the finding of the New York study that addicts are usually members 
of organized gangs and share the general philosophy of those gangs. After 
the onset of addiction, however, their participation in the more violent 
and disorderly activities of the gangs is reduced and they tend to cluster 
in cliques on the periphery of the gangs. There is little moral disapproval 
of drug use on the part of gang members, but it is usually discouraged 
and the status of the addict within the larger gang is lowered on the 
practical grounds that addiction lowers the value of the addict to the 
croup. The reports of the Chicago investigators, however, suggest that 
they were studying a more “mature” addict subculture, one that is not 
peripheral to more “conventional” subcultures and in a merely tolerated 
status, but one that has achieved a higher degree of autonomy, with a 
loose and informal but independent organization, enjoying a relatively 
high status in the communities within which it flourishes. The Chicago 
addict, as described, is not a hanger-on of a conflict gang but moves 
proudly in the world of the “cats.” The characteristics of the cat culture 
are suggested in the reports of the New York study, but are elaborately 
and richly described in the Chicago reports, Central to the cat culture is 
the “kick,” defined by Finestone as “any act tabooed by ‘squares’ that 
heightens and intensifies the present moment of experience and differ- 
entiates it as much as possible from the humdrum routine of daily life,” 
and the “hustle,” defined as “any non-violent means of making some 
bread (money) which does not require work.” Heroin is “the greatest 
kick of them all”; pimping, conning, pickpocketing, and such are approved 
and respectable hustles. Both the kick and the hustle, notes Finestone, are 
in direct antithesis to the central values of the dominant culture. The cat 
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cultivates an image of himself as “cool,” self-possessed, assured, and 
quietly competent, places great value upon the esthetic amenities of 
clothes and music, and possesses a discriminating and critical taste. 

Both studies locate the addict subculture in those areas of the city 
which are most deprived, of the lowest socio-economic status, most lacking 
in effective adult controls—characterized by extensive family disorganiza- 
tion, high mobility, and recently arrived populations. Addiction character- 
istically occurs after the age of sixteen and is most heavily concentrated 
among the most-discriminated-against minority groups, especially Negroes. 

4. Semi-Professional Theft. The word “professional” is not intended 
to connote the “professional thief” of Sutherland’s description. The latter 
represents the elite of the criminal underworld, skilled, sophisticated, non- 
violent, specialized. It is intended to suggest, rather, a stage in a life 
history which has been described by Sutherland and Cressey as proceeding 
“from trivial to serious, from occasional to frequent, from sport to busi- 
ness, and from crimes committed by isolated individuals or by very loosely 
organized groups to crime committed by rather tightly organized groups.” 
(17) This sequence appears to characterize especially “persons who in 
young adult life become robbers and burglars.” The earlier stage of this 
sequence describes what we have called the parent subculture. Most 
participants in this subculture appear to drop out or to taper off after 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, A minority, however, begin to differentiate 
themselves from their fellows, at about this age, and to move in the direc- 
tion of more utilitarian, systematic, and pecuniary crime—what we are 
calling “semi-professional theft.” 

Systematic research on this pattern, as a differentiated variant or 
offspring of the parent subculture, is scanty, However, an unpublished 
study on the amount of admitted delinquency among boys of juvenile 
court age in high delinquency areas of Chicago supports this conception 
of a subculture of semi-professional theft.? The detailed statistical findings 
will be presented in a later report. Preliminary analysis strongly suggests 
that the following characteristics, all presumptive evidence of a strong 
utilitarian emphasis, tend to go together with the later stages of a long 
history of frequent stealing which began at an early age: 


a. the use of strong-arm methods (robbery) of obtaining money. 

b. the sale of stolen articles, versus using for oneself, giving or throw- 
ing away, or returning stolen articles. 
stating, as a reason for continued stealing, “want things” or “need 
money” versus stealing for excitement, because others do it, 
because they like to, or for spite. 


In the areas studied, this semi-professional stealing appears to be 
more of a differentiation of emphasis within a more diversified climate 
of delinquency than an autonomous subculture independently organized. 


? This study was conducted under the auspices of the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research and the immediate direction of Mr. Guy Procaccio. 
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Boys who show the characteristics listed above commonly participate in 
non-utilitarian delinquency as well; e.g., giving or throwing away stolen 
articles or indicating that they steal for excitement, because they like to, or 
for spite. Furthermore, they belong to gangs the majority of whose mem- 
bers may engage in predominantly non-utilitarian delinquency. It seems 
probable, although it has not been demonstrated, that the semi-profes- 
sional thieves constitute cliques within the larger gangs and that they are 
differentiated from other delinquents in the same gangs with respect to 
other characteristics than patterns of stealing alone. We would surmise 
that, to the degree to which stealing becomes rational, systematic, delib- 
erate, planned, and pursued as a primary source of income, it becomes 
incompatible with anarchic, impulsive, mischievous, and malicious char- 
acteristics of non-utilitarian delinquent subcultures and that its practition- 
ers tend to segregate themselves into more professionally oriented and 
“serious-minded” groups. This, however, is speculation and is a subject 
for further research. 

5. The middle-class delinquent subculture. Thus far we have dis- 
tinguished subcultures primarily on empirical grounds; that is, investi- 
gators have observed the differences we have described. Middle-class 
delinquency commonly takes a subcultural form as well, but there is as 
yet no firm basis in research for ascribing to it a different content from 
that of the parent male subculture (13, 19). We distinguish it rather on 
theoretical grounds; since none of the problems of adjustment to which 
the working-class subcultures seem to constitute plausible and intelligible 
responses appear to be linked with sufficient frequency to middle-class 
status, we assume that middle-class subcultures arise in response to prob- 
lems of adjustment which are characteristic products of middle-class 
socialization and middle-class life situations. The notion that different 
patterns of behavior may be “functionally equivalent” solutions to the 
same or similar problems is familiar. We are suggesting that the same or 
similar patterns of behavior may be “functionally versatile” solutions to 
different problems of adjustment. However, we are persuaded that further 
research will reveal subtle but important differences between working- 
class and middle-class patterns of delinquency. It seems probable that the 
qualities of malice, bellicosity, and violence will be underplayed in the 
middle-class subcultures and that these subcultures will emphasize more 
the deliberate courting of danger (suggested by the epithet “chicken’”’) 
and a sophisticated, irresponsible, “playboy” approach to activities 
symbolic, in our culture, of adult roles and centering largely around sex, 
liquor, and automobiles, 


3 


Determinants of the Male Subcultures 


A fully satisfactory theory of delinquent subcultures must specify the 
different problems of adjustment to which each of these subcultures is a 
response, and the ways in which the social structure generates these prob- 
lems of adjustment and determines the forms which the solutions take. 
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Definitive theory can grow only out of research specifically con- 
cerned with differences among these subcultures. Such research is in its 
infancy. For example, it is not possible to determine from the published 
literature what are the characteristics of the cities in which the conflict 
gangs appear and of those in which it does not; the specific characteristics 
which differentiate urban areas in which delinquency assumes this form 
and those in which it does not; or the specific characteristics of the chil- 
dren who become involved in this sort of delinquency and of those who 
do not. There is a literature, most of it growing out of the work of the 
New York City Youth Board, which is valuable and suggestive (5, 15, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 28). Little of this literature, however, employs a systematic 
comparative perspective designed to throw light on the differential char- 
acteristics of this subculture and its social setting. With respect to the 
conditions which favor the emergence of a semi-professional subculture, 
the literature is practically silent. On the matter of middle-class delin- 
quency, there is an enormous emotional to-do and vocal alarm, but little 
more. There is a great need of case studies of middle-class delinquent 
groups, including detailed descriptions of the specific quality of their 
delinquencies and the behavioral context and community settings of these 
delinquencies. It is interesting that some of our most adequate and illumi- 
nating research concerns the drug addict subculture, which is numerically 
perhaps the least significant delinquent subculture and is restricted to a 
few sections of our larger cities, although where it appears it is a grave 
social problem and is most ominous for the young people who are caught 
up in it. 

To us, the subculture of the conflict gang is the most baffling. Several 
years ago Solomon Kobrin suggested, on the basis of his intimate knowl- 
edge of delinquency in Chicago, the differential characteristics of areas in 
which delinquency assumes the semi-professional form, and of those in 
which it assumes a violent, “hoodlum,” conflict form. These differences 
he described as differences in the degree of integration between the con- 
ventional and criminal value systems. In areas in which adults are engaged 
in consistently profitable and highly organized illegal enterprises and also 
participate in such conventional institutions as churches, fraternal and 
mutual benefit societies, and political parties, criminal adult role models 
have an interest in helping to contain excesses of violence and destructive- 
ness ; in these areas youngsters may perceive delinquency as a means to the 
acquisition of skills which are useful to the achievement of conventional 
values and which may, as a matter of fact, lead to a career in the rackets, 
and to prestige in the community. Here delinquency tends to assume a 
relatively orderly, systematic, rational form, We suspect that this type of 
area is relatively rare and that the pattern of semi-professional theft is 
correspondingly rare, as compared with the occurrence of the parent and 
hoodlum-type patterns. In a contrasting type of area adults may violate 
the law, but this violation is not systematic and organized, and the crimi- 
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of criminals in the conventional institutions. “As a consequence, the 
delinquency in areas of this type tends to be unrestrained by controls 
originating at any point in the adult social structure.” (12, p. 658) 
Delinquency takes on a wild, untrammeled, violent character. ‘Here 
groups of delinquents may be seen as excluded, isolated conflict groups 
dedicated to an unending battle against all forms of restraint.” (12, p. 659) 

This is the kind of provocative formulation of which we stand much 
in need. However, Kobrin’s formulations have not, to our knowledge, led 
to research to test their validity. Furthermore, although this formulation 
specifies the kind of breakdown of controls under which a conflict sub- 
culture can flourish, it does not account for the positive motivation to 
large-scale organized gangs, the warlike relationships between gangs, and 
the idealization of toughness, relatively unregulated by an intergang code 
of chivalry and fairness. It is a defect of many of our theories of delin- 
quency that they try to account for delinquency by demonstrating the 
absence of effective restraints. Delinquency, however, and certainly this 
particular form of delinquency, cannot be assumed to be a potentiality 
of human nature which automatically erupts when the lid is off. Nor do 
we believe that the emphasis on conflict can be explained as a way of 
expressing and channelizing aggression accumulated through a variety of 
frustrations. We do not deny either the frustrations or the aggression of 
many of the youngsters in this subculture. But it is apparent from the 
reports of workers that the violence we see is as much a matter of con- 
formity, sometimes in the face of great fear and reluctance, to a highly 
compulsive group-enforced ideal of toughness as it is a simple outburst of 
pent-up hostility. We will not at this point add our own speculations to 
those of others. It is our purpose here merely to indicate the nature of 
the problem. 

It is a matter for further research to determine the extent to which 
the patterns we have described, and other patterns, are variants of a com- 
mon subculture or subcultures, with qualitatively distinct etiologies, or 
quantitative extremes of the common subculture with the same variables 
accounting for their existence and their extremity. In this paper we have 
chosen to describe these patterns as variants. The description of these 
variants, and their accounting, in etiological research and theory, is the 
major task of the larger project of which this paper is a partial report. 

With respect to the drug addict subculture, the New York and 
Chicago investigators present different interpretations, and it is an in- 
teresting challenge to theory to account for these differences or to 
reconcile them. The New York investigators state unequivocally that “All 
juvenile drug addicts are severely disturbed individuals,’ and_ that 
“adolescents who become addicts have deep-rooted, major personality 
disorders.” (1, pp. 59-60) Specifically, they suffer from a weak ego, an 
inadequately functioning superego, and inadequate masculine identifica- 
tion, These defects, in turn, can be traced to family experiences. Up to 
the age of sixteen or so these boys do not behave very differently from the 
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ordinary gang delinquent. At about this age the emotionally healthy 
youngsters develop a new conception of themselves consistent with age- 
graded role definitions and expectations in our culture. The gang activities 
become kid stuff, the gang begins to break up, the boy begins 
to organize his life around a job, his girl, his future. “It is at this stage 
that those members or hangers-on who are too disturbed emotionally to 
face the future as adults find themselves seemingly abandoned by their 
old cronies and begin to feel increasingly anxious.” (1, p. 62) They take 
to the use of drugs because drugs help to reduce anxieties resulting from 
personal incapacity and because they make it easy to deny and to avoid 
facing deep-seated personal problems (14). 

The Chicago investigators, on the contrary, question the concept of 
the addict as a “sick person,” whose addiction is a symptom of personality 
defects (8). They emphasize, on the one hand, the breakdown of controls 
which occurs in areas which “are characterized by a high density of a 
recently arrived and largely unsettled population” (23), and whose 
residents cannot mobilize effectively to secure law enforcement against 
even that behavior which offends their own standards. They emphasize, 
on the other hand, the problems of adjustment which are a function of 
the social position of the populations within those areas, the problems, that 
is, of the most depressed sectors of the most disadvantaged minority 
groups, who are increasingly sensitized to the value, goals, and conceptions 
of success of the dominant social order but who are categorically excluded 
from the opportunity for legitimately achieving them. Since they are 
denied participation, except in a servile and unrewarding capacity, in 
those activities which are defined by the dominant institutional order as 
the legitimate, “serious,” and really important activities, these groups turn 
their back on this order and the sober virtues which it enjoins, and make 
a virtue and an ideal of “play,” of irresponsible, autonomous, hedonically 
oriented activity which seeks its consummation and reward in the extrac- 
tion of the maximum “kick” from the present moment. The problems of 
adjustment to which the cat culture is a response are not a function of a 
pathological character structure; they are socially structured strains 
endemic in the lower-class urban Negro and other minority group 
populations. 

How are we to account for the contrast between the two interpreta- 
tions? It is possible that one or the other represents faulty speculation 
which is not in keeping with the data and which is a product of a socio- 
logistic or psychologistic bias. However, both grow out of responsible, 
systematic research and neither can be lightly dismissed as an autistic 
distortion of the plain facts, It is possible that the two populations studied 
cannot be equated, that we are dealing with two different addict sub- 
cultures. It is possible, also, that the cat culture described by the Chicago 
researchers is a logical extreme of the gradual isolation from the more 
conventional gangs which is documented by the New York studies. This 
still does not explain the differences noted in the two studies, however. 
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It is further possible that the two sets of conclusions are not mutually 
exclusive. With respect to the Chicago study we may make two observa- 
tions: (1) it is always a minority of young people in any given area who 
become addicts, and therefore there must be selective processes at work 
in addition to those stressed by the Chicago investigators; (2) the 
methods of the Chicago study were not designed to reveal the kinds of 
data concerning personality structure to which the New York investigators 
attach such importance. It may well be that, without regard to individual 
peculiarities and abnormalities, the social setting described in the Chicago 
reports is one in which the addict subculture is attractive and possible, but 
that, within this general setting, the attractiveness of this response is 
further enhanced for those with the character structure described in the 
New York reports. Furthermore, it is possible that this kind of character 
structure occurs with exceptionally high frequency in lower-class Negro 
areas. A family constellation of floating, irresponsible males centering 
around a hard-working, overburdened mother is common in this segment 
of the Negro population, and it is the sort of constellation that might be 
expected to produce the weak ego, inadequately functioning superego, 
and inadequate masculine identification that are ascribed to the addict’s 
personality. In short, it is possible, although it is still speculative, that the 
methods of the two studies illuminate different aspects of the same reality. 

In Delinquent Boys, it was suggested that the middle-class delinquent 
subculture is a response to ambivalence and anxiety in the area of sex-role 
identification, aggravated by the prolonged dependence of the boy upon 
his family, and the indefinite postponement of adult self-sufficiency and 
self-determination. This interpretation has been questioned by Wilensky 
and Lebeaux (21) who argue that anxiety about male identity is greater 
in the lower class. The working-class delinquent subculture, therefore, is 
determined by both status anxiety and sex-role anxiety; the middle-class 
subculture is determined by anxiety about becoming a man, an adult. 
Wilensky and Lebeaux conclude that this theory would predict even 
sharper contrasts between working-class and middle-class delinquency 
than the official statistics would show. 

A recent study (13) based on self-reported behavior of western and 
mid-western high school students does not support this prediction or 
suggest that there is any significant difference in middle-class and working- 
class delinquency rates in the several communities studied. The same 
findings might not obtain in large urban areas or non-caucasian popula- 
tions, which were not studied, but at least in this one respect the findings 
are not consistent with inference from the Wilensky and Lebeaux hypoth- 
esis, This argument does not lack plausibility, however, and research is 
obviously necessary to decide between what are, at this point, rival 
speculations. 

In an effort to account for the apparent increase in middle-class 
delinquency, Cohen (4) suggested that, as a result of changes in the 
structure of our economy, labor market, and school system, the traditional 
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deferred gratification pattern of the middle-class boy is breaking down. 
In an economy of scarcity this pattern of deferred gratification did, as a 
matter of fact, “pay off.” It was a prerequisite to movement through the 
schools and to the economic opportunities to which the schools were an 
avenue, Furthermore, middle-class parents could point to the obviously 
greater economic affluence of themselves in contrast to the unskilled and 
generally unprotected mass of working class people. Thus, with support 
from parents, the economy, and the school, the “college boy” way of life, 
to use Whyte’s felicitous phrase (20), was inculcated in middle-class 
children and in working-class children who aspired to “better themselves.” 
This pattern was incompatible with commitment to a delinquent way of 
life. 

What has happened to this picture? Again very briefly, we find that 
the labor market no longer requires large numbers of unskilled workers 
and that organized labor does not welcome teen-aged competitors for a 
limited supply of jobs. The demand is, on the contrary, that the school 
hold on to young people as long as possible and keep them off the labor 
market. The school is compelled to retain and to promote “college boy” 
and “corner boy” alike, to adopt a child-centered philosophy, to minimize 
invidious distinctions and differential rewards for working-class and mid- 
dle-class ways of life. The structural supports of a pattern of deferred 
gratification are therefore weakened. Incentive for this pattern is further 
weakened by the relatively greater economic strides made by organized 
labor. The child can see all of this and, as a consequence, is likely to find 
the college-boy way of life less attractive—this, in spite of the fact that a 
college education can be statistically demonstrated to be “worth” a con- 
siderable sum! 

Sociologists have pointed out that our society provides no well-defined 
role for adolescence (21), a period in the child’s life when the problem of 
establishing his personal identity becomes especially crucial. With the 
weakening of the deferred gratification pattern, the choice among 
alternatives as the boy seeks to fill this status void is more likely to become 
a delinquent choice. When he tries to establish his identity as an adult, or 
as a man, he finds the “conventional,” the “respectable,” the “responsible” 
criteria of adult status denied him, Hence, he tends to symbolize his 
adulthood by irresponsible, hedonically oriented behavior involving the 
courting of danger, liquor, sex, cars, etc. 

Still other changes in society and in child rearing patterns, especially 
among middle class parents, may have contributed to an increase in 
delinquency in this class of youngsters. These changes have to do with the 
relatively greater independence from each other of family members as a 
result of the economic changes we have talked about, the democratization 
of family relations, vacillation in child rearing philosophy as a result of 
increasing concern with what the “experts” in the field have to say 
(together with vacillation on the part of the latter), and the “cult of 
youth” which holds that all pain, especially psychic pain, is injurious to 
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children and that it is the responsibility of parents to minimize pain and 
frustration for their children. All of these things require documentation 
in the form of carefully conducted research. All, however, appear to 
weaken the deferred gratification pattern of socialization and the authority 
of parental figures, to retard the internalization of authority, to reduce 
the ability to tolerate frustration, and to contribute to an increase in 
delinquency among middle-class children. 

This is, perhaps, more than enough speculation on the conditions 
which might facilitate the formation of middle-class delinquent sub- 
cultures. The saddest commentary, however, is that we are faced with a 
poverty of speculation, without which there can be no meaningful 
research, without which, in turn, there can be no conclusions that are 
more than speculation. 


Delinquent Subcultures: Female 

With a very few exceptions, (e.g. 9, 11) the professional literature on 
female delinquency is of little help in determining how, in what ways, and 
to what extent that delinquency is subculturally patterned. There is little 
on what this delinquency actually consists of, other than that it usually 
involves sexual misconduct of some kind; or on the relationships of the 
girls to the boys and men with whom they are involved, and how these 
relationships, as well as the girls’ relationships to other peers of both sexes, 
are affected by their sexual behavior; or on the contexts of other activities ; 
or on other characteristics of the social settings within which sexual 
episodes occur. It is our position that the meaning and function, for the 
persons concerned, of any form of delinquent behavior can only be 
inferred from rich and detailed descriptive data about the behavior itself, 
about its position in a larger context of interaction, and about how it is 
perceived and reacted to by the actor himself and by other participants in 
that interactive context. These data are largely lacking for female 
delinquency. 

In Delinquent Boys Cohen suggested the socially structured motiva- 
tions to participation in what might be called a female parent delinquent 
subculture. He argues that a girl’s status depends largely upon the status 
of the males with whom she is identified: that, in order to achieve 
respectability, a girl must be able to attract the “honorable” attentions of 
respectable and responsible males; that many girls, especially of lower 
socio-economic status, have not been trained in the arts and graces and 
lack the material means necessary for competing successfully for such 
attentions; that such girls, despairing of respectable marriage and social 
mobility, are inclined to seek reassurance of their sense of adequacy as girls 
by abandoning their reputation for chastity, which has proven, for them, 
an unrewarding virtue, and by making themselves sexually available; that 
they gain, thereby, the assurance of male attention and male favors, albeit 
within transitory and unstable relationships which further lower their 
value on the marriage market. Like its male counterpart, this pattern 
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represents the rejection of conventional and respectable but unattainable 
status goals and the disciplines which lead to them, and the substitution 
therefor of the satisfactions to be obtained in the immediate present with 
the resources presently available. The complete mechanism whereby the 
social structure generates this subculture is surely much more complex 
than this, but the argument is intended only to suggest a common core of 
motivation which goes far to explain the characteristic sexual content of 
this subculture and, indeed, of female delinquency in general. 

Not only is little known about this parent subculture. With perhaps 
one exception, still less is known about the numerous varieties of female 
delinquent subcultures, except that they exist. There are gangs of girls 
organized for and around sexual activities; there are mixed groups of 
middle- and upper-middle-class boys and girls organized as sex gangs, 
with an emphasis on refinement, gentility, and sophistication; and there 
are gangs of girls strongly resembling the male hoodlum gang. At the 
present time little can be said, even in a descriptive way, about any of 
these. 

It is possible to say a little more about the female drug addict sub- 
culture, on the basis of our analysis of interview material gathered in the 
course of the Chicago drug use study, and of material in preparation for 
a Master’s degree thesis at the University of Chicago (16). The observa- 
tions to be set forth here are tentative and will be more fully elaborated 
in a later publication. 

The girls whose interviews we have read are predominantly Negro, 
of low social status, and located in the same type of area as that from 
which the male addicts characteristically come. However, some of them 
come from relatively respectable and well-off Negro families and there 
are no strikingly obvious common patterns, sequences, or problems of 
adjustment exhibited by all the cases. However, certain features recur 
with impressive frequency. Almost all of these girls have had difficulty in 
establishing satisfactory relationships with the other sex, although for 
divers reasons. A theme which runs through history after history is isola- 
tion from the main stream of normal, relaxed, boy-girl relationships, 
loneliness, depression, and a pathetic yearning for marriage to a stable, 
responsible, respectable man. These girls appear to fall prey easily to 
exploitative and irresponsible men, who exercise extraordinary power over 
them apparently because of the girls’ need for male companionship and 
love, or a simulacrum thereof. Pregnancy, desertion, and “hustling” occur 
with monotonous regularity. The girl may be introduced to opiate drugs 
by other girls, by male companions, or in mixed groups of “fast” company. 
The nature of these circumstances is such that the girls often find them- 
selves isolated, depressed, and threatened. These conditions heighten 
their dependence on the drug and upon social contacts which assure the 
completion of the cycle. 

After addiction, hustling on a full time basis in order to support her 
habit and sometimes her lover’s habit is almost invariable. During the 
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period of addiction her range of associates is almost entirely narrowed to 
other addicts and prostitutes, but her relationships with even these people 
are likely to be tangential and incidental to the procurement of the drug, 
and to her profession. A vicious cycle is characteristic of all the histories 
we have read: addiction and prostitution lead to a further isolation from 
respectable society and a lowering of status; these, in turn, increase lone- 
liness and depression and the girl’s vulnerability to exploitation by men; 
and these, in turn, encourage continuation in or relapse into the use of 
drugs. 

Although these girls move on the fringes of the cat culture, they do 
not, we think, participate fully in it. They are not “fast, noisy, aggressive 
cats,” seeking status among other cats through their kicks and their hustle. 
They are not proud of their habit and their hustle is strictly business, 
frequently a distasteful one. Without exception, these-girls express a desire 
for respectability, but they find it difficult to escape from the vicious circle 
in which they have become entrapped. 


Summary 


It is apparent that we have barely stepped over the threshold of the 
study of delinquent subcultures, The purpose of this paper has been to 
enumerate some of the principal varieties of these subcultures, to describe 
or to suggest some of their important features, to speculate on their origins, 
to indicate the types of research and theoretical work which are most 
needed, and to provide some suggestive hypotheses to be tested or revised 
by later research. 
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Community Integration and the Social Control 


of Juvenile Delinquency * 


Eleanor E. Maccoby, Joseph P. Johnson, and Russell M. Church 


The important role that community integration and social control 
are assumed to play in the prevention of delinquency is highlighted by 
Shaw, in his discussion of the differences in delinquency rates in various 
parts of Chicago. In the famous Chicago studies, done more than 25 years 
ago, it was found that delinquency was highest in the center of the city, 
areas marked by physical deterioration and declining population. Shaw 
offered the following hypothesis: 


Under the pressure of the disintegrative forces which act when business 
and industry invade a community, the community thus invaded ceases to 
function effectively as a means of social control. Traditional norms and 
standards of the conventional community weaken and disappear. Resist- 
ance on the part of the community to delinquent and criminal behavior 
is low, and such behavior is tolerated and may even become accepted and 
approved. 


Moreover, many of the people who come into the deteriorating section 
are European immigrants or southern Negroes. Ail of them come from 
cultural and social backgrounds which differ widely from the situations 
in the city. In the conflict of the old with the new the former cultural and 
social controls in these groups tend to break down. This, together with the 
fact that there are few constructive community forces at work to re-estab- 
lish a conventional order, makes for continued social disorganization.? 


If community disintegration is indeed a factor producing juvenile 
delinquency, how precisely are the effects produced? In an attempt to 
devise an empirical study of the effects of community integration, we 
* This article reports some of the findings from a study done as a class project 
in a seminar on field research methods in the Department of Social Relations, Har- 
vard University, during the fall of 1954. Members of the seminar, who participated 
in the design of the study and the field work were: Abraham Black, Louis Cer- 
vantes (S.J.), Elizabeth Cohen, Eugene Gallagher, J. B. Hefferlin, Dean Peabody, 
Bernard Portis, Molly Potter, Paul J. Reiss, R. Cuyugan Santos, Paul Sawyer, 
Nancy Waxler, and Henry Wechsler. The authors would like to express their grati- 
tude to Peter F. Rossi, who encouraged members of his class in urban sociology to 
participate as interviewers, and who made available the delinquency rate statistics 
which were used in the choice of areas. We also wish to thank Leroy Gould and 
Barbara Ullman, who helped to classify the incidents reported in tables 6 and 7. 

* Clifford R. Shaw and collaborators, Delinquency Areas, p. 204-5, University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 





reasoned that something like the following process might occur: a child 
who, for a variety of reasons, has an interest in deviating, tries out one or 
two deviant acts in a tentative way, to see what the reaction of the com- 
munity will be. If he lives in a disorganized community (where the rate of 
moving in and out will be high and where neighbors are not closely bound 
by social, religious, or kinship ties) there will be relatively little chance 
that he will be seen by someone who knows him or knows his parents, so 
long as the act is committed outside the walls of his own dwelling. The 
people who do see him may be deviants themselves, and may not consider 
the behavior especially reprehensible. But even if they do disapprove, they 
may nevertheless choose not to interfere, being reluctant to mention the 
incident directly to the child or his parents since they do not know them, 
and being afraid to attract the attention of the police to themselves by 
reporting the act to the authorities. 

Our basic hypothesis is then, that in disorganized neighborhoods 
individual adults will feel less responsibility for guiding other people's 
children into the paths of “good” behavior, and will ignore deviant acts 
when they see them being committed, unless they themselves are directly 
involved. Under these circumstances, the children who are making their 
first tentative explorations into delinquency will find that they have a good 
chance of escaping any painful consequences of their antisocial activities, 
and will be emboldened by this knowledge, with the result that delin- 
quency will increase in the disorganized neighborhoods. 

To test whether this hypothetical picture represents what actually 
occurs, we compared two areas of Cambridge, Mass. The areas were 


chosen to be as similar as possible with respect to socio-economic status of 
residents, but still highly different in delinquency rates. We set out to test 
the following specific hypotheses: 


1. The high delinquency area will be less “integrated” than the low, in 
the sense that people living in the “high” area will be less homogeneous 
with respect to ethnic and religious background, will be more transient, 
will be less well, acquainted with their neighbors, and have fewer per- 
ceived common interests with them. 


2. In the high delinquency area, values about pre-delinquent acts will be 
more “permissive” than in the low delinquency area. That is, there will 
be a tendency for residents to believe that youthful acts such as fighting, 
drunkenness, minor shoplifting, and minor vandalism are not especially 
reprehensible, are “natural” and sometimes to be condoned. Attitudes 
toward such behavior in the low delinquency area, on the other hand, 
should be relatively severe. 


3. In the high delinquency area, private citizens will be less likely to take 
remedial action when they see other people’s children engaging in some 
kind of delinquent or pre-delinquent activity. 


We interviewed a sample of adults in each of our two neighborhoods, 
and our questions covered (a) the respondent’s attitudes toward several 
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categories of juvenile misbehavior, (b) the degree of the respondent’s 
integration in his community, and (c) reports of incidents of juvenile 
delinquent or pre-delinquent behavior in the neighborhood. We asked 
each respondent to tell us exactly what action (if any) had been taken by 
people who observed or knew about the incident. 

Before we report our findings, let us describe our criteria for choosing 
the two neighborhoods, and our methods of obtaining the information we 
required. 


The Two Neighborhoods 


It is well known, of course, that delinquency rates are higher in 
neighborhoods where the residents have low socio-economic status. We were 
not interested in studying this factor, however, and wanted to hold it 
constant. We therefore selected two census tracts from the city of Cam- 
bridge, one with a high delinquency rate and one with a low rate, with 
socio-economic factors constant as nearly as possible. We were not able 
to achieve as close a match on all factors as would have been desirable. 
Table 1 shows how the two areas compared with respect to delinquency 
and with respect to socio-economic factors. It will be seen that the areas 
were well matched on education, fairly well matched on occupation, with 
a difference of over five hundred dollars in median income. The differ- 
ences in delinquency rates were quite dramatic.* 

We were unable to find areas which were closer than these two in 
socio-economic level and which still differed significantly in delinquency 
rates. It is impossible to tell, of course, whether the differences which exist 
between the two areas in socio-economic status are sufficient to produce 
the differences in delinquency rate. All that we can say is that considering 
the whole socio-economic range in Cambridge, these neighborhoods are 
fairly similar on such items as rent, occupation, education, and even 
income, while they differ by a considerably greater part of the range in 
delinquency rates. 


The Survey Method 


Having selected our two areas, we chose dwelling units from these 
areas by probability sampling methods (area sampling) and within house- 
holds, selected for interview 50 per cent of the adults in the selected 
households.* We defined as adults all individuals who were married plus 
all unmarried people of 21 or over. Since our interview concerned a 
“sensitive” topic, and respondents were asked to tell us about certain 


*It will be noted that in the high delinquency area a higher proportion of the 
cases which are reported to the police are brought into juvenile court. This may 
mean either that the offenses committed by juveniles in this area are more serious, 
or that families in the low delinquency area are able somehow to keep their chil- 
dren’s cases out of court after they have come to the attention of the police. 
‘Residents of each household were listed by the interviewers in pre-determined 
order. Each household listing sheet was marked to indicate whether it was the first 
and third, or the second and fourth, occupants listed who were to be interviewed. 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Two SAMPLE AREAS COMPARED 


High Low 
Delinquency Delinquency 
Area Area 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Average annual rate per 1000 children in 7-16 age 
group from 1948 through 1950, based on number 
of cases brought before the juvenile court. 


Cases handled by Crime Prevention Bureau 
Average annual incidence per 1000 in the 7-16 age 
group from 1950 through 1952, based on number 
of cases reported to the Cambridge police dept. 


Truancy 
Rate per 1000 in 7-16 age group for five-month 
period Sept. 1952—Jan. 1953, public and parochial 
elementary and high schools, as reported by the 
City Attendance Supervisors. 

Education 


Per cent adults without high school diplomas 1950 
census, computed for those over 25 years of age. 
Occupation 
Per cent employed males in occupation group, 1950 
census: 
Professional. managerial, clerical, and sales f 
Craftsmen, foremen 7.9 25.8 
Operatives, service workers, laborers. 55.6 46.9 
Median Income (1950 Census) $26: $3176 
Mean Rent (1950 Census) ap $30.48 
Population (1950 Census) : 3818 
Per cent of population between 7-16 yrs. : 14.2 


incidents of delinquent behavior in the neighborhood which may not have 
come to the attention of the police, we took great pains to try to convince 
the respondents that we had no connection with any official agency. Even 
so, there were a number of families who clearly did not want to confide 
in us; we encountered more suspicion in the high delinquency area, where 
we suspect that some of our potential respondents believed we had come in 
connection with some delinquent act of their own children, Altogether 
11 per cent of the people approached for interview refused to be inter- 
viewed, An additional 16 per cent could not be reached, because they 
could not be found at home after several call-backs, because of illness, etc. 
We did not include in the sample anyone who had lived at his present 
address less than six months, because we felt such people would not be in 
a good position to give us accounts of neighborhood incidents. In the high 
delinquency area we interviewed 129 people, in the low delinquency area 
107. Our sample contained a somewhat higher proportiori of women than 
census figures would lead us to expect in a complete probability sample. 
The interview took between 25 minutes and an hour, and consisted 
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of a standard list of open-ended questions plus a list of probes that were 
to be used whenever the respondent mentioned a specific incident of 
juvenile delinquency occurring in the neighborhood. At the end of the 
interview, the interviewer filled out an “incident report sheet” recording 
the age and sex of the children involved in the incident, the relationship 
of the witness to the deviating children, and the nature of the control 
action (if any) taken by the respondent or other individuals in the neigh- 
borhood, The kinds of delinquency inquired about in the interview were: 
major and minor thefts, truancy, vandalism, street fighting, drunkenness, 
and the use of insulting, abusive language. 


Results 


Community Integration 

Our high delinquency area was clearly less integrated in terms of the 
criteria of integration we employed. First of all, the low delinquency area 
was highly homogeneous with respect to religion: 93 per cent were Cath- 
olic, as contrasted with 53 per cent in the high delinquency area. Further- 
more, those who were Catholics were more frequent church-goers in the 
low delinquency areas than in the high. Thirty-five per cent of the Cath- 
olics in the high delinquency area said they attended church less than once 
a week, while in area “low” only 15 per cent report this. Area “low” was 
also more homogeneous ethnically: Here our sample shows a fairly high 
concentration (32 per cent) of people of Canadian origin, quite a few of 
these being French Canadian, with virtually no Negroes, or people of 
Eastern European origin. In contrast, our sample from the high delin- 
quency area had 18 per cent Negroes, and 16 per cent East Europeans, 
with only 9 per cent Canadians. 

We expected that the high delinquency area would contain more 
people who were “transient”—who had lived in the community only a 
short time. We found a slight tendency for this to be true, but both areas 
were highly stable. Sixty per cent of the respondents in the high delin- 
quency area and 71 per cent in the low area had lived in their present 
neighborhood for ten years or more. 

Despite the fact that most of the people in the high delinquency area 
had lived in their neighborhoods a substantial length of time, they were 
less integrated in their communities. As Table 2 shows, they knew fewer 
of their neighbors by name, did not know many people intimately enough 
to borrow something, less often felt they had common interests with their 
neighbors, and more often disliked the neighborhood. 

These differences between the areas in attitudes toward the neighbor- 
hood and relations with neighbors are still found, even if one considers 
only the people who have lived in the neighborhood ten years or more. 
Therefore, the differences in “integration” of individual citizens into their 
communities cannot be attributed primarily to differences in length of 
residence. We might point out parenthetically that the lower level of 
integration in our high delinquency area need not reflect a progressively 
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TABLE 2 
AREA DIFFERENCES IN MEASURES OF INTEGRATION 
High Low 


Delinquency Delinquency 
Per cent who: Area Area 


Report liking the neighborhood 4% 859 


Know more than ten of their neighbors by name 5 39 


Know more than five neighbors well enough to borrow 28% 50% 
something (“Like a hammer or a cup of sugar’’) 


Feel they have “pretty much the same interests and 
ideas” as the other people in the neighborhood 


Number of cases: 129 107 


deteriorating situation. This particular low level of social interaction might 
remain stable for many years. 

We do, then, find evidence for the first of our hypotheses. In the 
high delinquency area, residents do not know each other as well as in the 
low delinquency area, and do not feel as much a part of the community. 
Does this mean that they withdraw from playing any role in the informal 
control of children’s deviant actions in their community? Before we 
examine the answer to this question, let us take up one other factor that 
might lead the residents of a high delinquency area to avoid controlling 
delinquent or pre-delinquent actions; perhaps they do not take such 
actions as seriously as do the residents of a low delinquency area. Do the 
two areas differ in their values about certain actions that the larger 
society defines as “delinquent”? 


Attitudes Toward Deviant Behavior 


Measuring attitudes toward deviant behavior is a difficult matter. 
One clearly cannot ask “Do you think excessive drinking is a good or bad 
thing? How about theft? Assault?” In our first formulations of questions 
in this area, we found we were getting universally righteous answers, in 
which everybody reported (at least to our primarily middle-class inter- 
viewers!) being ;“against sin.” In pretesting question wording, we found 
that the only way we could differentiate among respondents in this area 
was to ask, not whether certain actions were “right” or “wrong,” but 
how serious actions were. That is, while all respondents might agree that 
stealing a candy bar from the dime store was “wrong,” some expressed 
the view that it was not a very serious matter—that it was the sort of 
thing all children might be expected to do at some time or another, and 
that they would outgrow it if no issue were made of it; others regarded 
such actions as the first step toward more serious criminal actions, and 
felt that drastic disciplinary action was called for. We inquired about 
seven different kinds of pre-delinquent behavior. Two of our questions 
are presented below to illustrate the way we approached these issues: 
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Every neighborhood has a certain amount of fighting between groups of 
children. Some people think it’s very important to stop these fights, other 
people think the youngsters are just learning to stand up for themselves 
and should be left alone. How do you feel? 


Sometimes we hear of children damaging the property of people who live 
in the neighborhood—for instance, bending over car aerials or letting the 
air out of tires or ripping up fences. If children do this sort of thing, do 
you think it’s anything to worry about, or are they just letting off steam? 


Table 3 shows the proportion of respondents in each area who 
thought each of the seven kinds of act was “serious,” who qualified their 
answers, or who thought the actions were “not serious.” The striking thing 
about the table is the similarity of the attitudes in the two areas. In both 


TABLE 3 
ArEA DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE TOWARD TYPES 
OF 
PRE-DELINQUENT AcTs* 


Serious Depends Serious Answer 


Abusive remarks High Delinquency Area 57 30 12 01 100% 

Low Delinquency Area 47 33 12 08 100% 
Minor thefts High Delinquency Area 36 50 12 02 100% 
from stores Low Delinquency Area 49 46 05 01 100% 
Damage to public High Delinquency Area 57 26 10 06 100% 
property Low Delinquency Area 64 22 08 07 100% 
Damage to private High Delinquency Area 40 32 22 07 100% 
property Low Delinquency Area 41 36 15 08 100% 
Fighting High Delinquency Area 28 48 23 02 100% 

Low Delinquency Area 22 50 27 02 100% 
Drinking High Delinquency Area 17 03 01 100% 

Low Delinquency Area 08 01 04 100% 
Truancy High Delinquency Area 4! 4° 12 04 100% 

Low Delinquency Area 4° 11 06 100% 


* The percentages in this table are based upon 129 cases in the high delinquency 
area, 107 in the low. In none of the seven instances are the two neighborhoods 
significantly different in the proportion reporting a “serious” attitude. 


areas, drinking is considered the most serious juvenile offence, fighting the 
least. People in the low delinquency area took a slightly more serious view 
of minor thefts from stores, damage to public property, and drinking than 
did their high-delinquency-area counterparts; but this trend was counter- 
balanced by a tendency for the high-delinquency-area respondents to take 
a more serious view of abusive remarks and fighting. 

Our findings, then, are not consistent with the point of view that the 
adults in a high delinquency area take a tolerant or indifferent attitude 
toward delinquent and pre-delinquent activities on the part of children. 
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We see no evidence that “delinquent values” about the “wrongness” or 
“seriousness” of these actions prevail in the high delinquency area. This 
issue will be discussed further below. 


Informal Social Control 


We have seen that while the two areas did not differ in their views 
about how serious various kinds of delinquent behavior are (at least if 
their verbal reports to our interviewers may be trusted), the high de- 
linquency area was less integrated, and we reasoned that this lack of 
integration might result in individual residents being unwilling to take 
action if they observed their neighbors’ children engaged in some sort 
of deviant behavior. We asked our respondents hypothetical questions 
about whether they would step in and try to do something about it if they 
observed abusive language, property damage, fighting, or drunkenness. 
Table 4 shows that the respondents in the low delinquency area report 
themselves somewhat more ready to “do something about it,” significantly 
so in the case of fighting and drinking. 


TABLE 4 


AREA DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGES WHO “WOULD DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT” IN HYPOTHETICAL INSTANCES OF DELINQUENCY 
High Delinquency Low Delinquency 
Area Area 





Child’s Hypothetical Act 


Open rudeness, insulting language 26% 31% 


Property damage 32% 42% 
Fighting 12% 25% 


Drinking 8% 21% 





Number of cases 129 107 


The actual controlling behavior in real incidents reported by the 
respondents showed some area differences in the same direction, although 
the differences are not large. To study the kinds of action that had been 
taken in actual incidents of neighborhood delinquency, we first recorded 
all the incidents from the “incident report sheets” in which action by the 
respondents was both “possible and necessary,” and in which the re- 
spondent’s own children were not involved. If someone else had already 
taken remedial action about the incident, we did not regard it as necessary 
for the respondent to do so, even if the respondent observed the incident. 
And if the respondent knew about the incident but had not actually seen 
it and/or did not know the identity of the culprits, we did not regard it as 
possible for the respondent to act. On the other hand, if the respondent 
heard about the incident without actually witnessing it, and did know the 
identity of the delinquent children, we included the incident in our list 
of incidents in which some controlling action by the respondent would 
have been possible. For example, an incident of vandalism in a parochial 
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school was reported, in which a gang of boys had entered the school by 
breaking windows, and had thrown ink on the floors and slashed furni- 
ture. The police had been unable to learn the identity of the vandals. One 
of our respondents knew who the boys were, having learned the details 
through her own sons, who were ostensibly not involved. She could have 
told either the police or church authorities, but had not done so. This 
incident would be included in the list of incidents in which action by our 
respondent was both “necessary and possible.” 

In all, 206 such incidents were reported by the respondents in our 
high delinquency area, and 130 were reported by the respondents in our 
low delinquency area. Of course, some respondents reported no such 
incidents, while others reported several. 

Having listed the incidents in which control by the respondent would 
have been possible, and in which no one else had already taken remedial 
action, we wished to determine the number of these incidents in which 
the respondent actually had taken action. Before doing this, however, we 
divided the incidents according to whether the respondent had or had 
not been the victim of the delinquent act. Our hypothesis about greater 
social control in the low delinquency area applies especially to acts of 
delinquency in which the observer is not the victim. That is, in both areas, 
we might expect that when the respondent himself has been stolen from 
or had his property damaged, he will be motivated to catch and punish 
the offenders. But we have hypothesized that in well-integrated neighbor- 
hoods, individual citizens will act to stop deviant juvenile behavior even 
if they themselves are not involved. 

Table 5 shows that, as expected, when the respondent is himself the 
victim of an anti-social act on the part of a juvenile offender, he is very 
likely indeed to take action, and this is true in both the high and low 
delinquency areas. The kinds of action taken included calling the police, 
reproving the child directly, or getting in touch with the child’s parents. 
When the respondent is not the victim, there is a somewhat greater 
tendency for an observer to take action in the low delinquency area than 
in the high. In 60 per cent of the non-victim incidents reported from the 
“low” area in which the respondent was in a position to take action, he 
did so; in the high delinquency area, the comparable figure is 40 per cent. 
It is difficult to evaluate the statistical significance of the differences be- 
tween these last two figures, since they are based upon the number of 
incidents reported, rather than upon the number of respondents report- 
ing them, The fact is that, out of the 68 respondents in the high delin- 
quency area who reported at least one incident in which they could have 
taken action but were not the victim, 30 took no action and 38 took 
action in at least one of the incidents he reported. In the low delinquency 
area, out of the 41 people reporting at least one non-victim incident, 16 
took no action and 25 took action in at least one instance. These pro- 
portions are quite similar (and not statistically different). The difference 
between the two areas appears to lie in the fact that in the high delin- 
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TABLE 5 
AREA DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBER OF INCIDENTS IN WHICH 
THE RESPONDENT TOOK CONTROLLING ACTION 


Number of 
Respond- Jo of respondents 
Number of _ ent R. did incidents reporting 
incidents took not take  inwhich at least 
reported action action R. acted one incident 


Respondent the victim: 
High deling. area ) 84% 62 
Low deling. area 6 88% 47 
Respondent not the victim: 
(but control possible 
High deling. area . 40% 68 


Low deling. area 52 31 60% 1] 


quency area, each respondent reports more non-victim incidents, and his 
tendency toward controlling action is not proportional to the number of 
incidents he reports. That is, the more incidents a respondent reports, the 
lower the proportion of them he will have attempted to control. And 44 
of the respondents in the high delinquency area had ignored at least one 
non-victim incident in which they could have taken action; only 21 
respondents in the low delinquency area did this. 

One explanation of this fact is that in the high delinquency area, 
more of the delinquent acts are committed by gangs of children (rather 
than by individual offenders), and the deviant children are older, on the 
average. Naturally, when an observer sees a delinquent act being com- 
mitted by a group of five or six boys in their middle or late “teens,” the 
observer will hesitate to interfere because of the physical danger to him- 
self. Several of our respondents told us of people who had been beaten 
up when they attempted to stop gangs of boys who were engaged in 
delinquent activity. But the greater frequency of older offenders in the 
high delinquency area does not fully account for the lower proportion of 
controlling actions on the part of residents who are not directly involved. 
Even when the deviant child is young enough so that it would not be 
dangerous to try to control him, his deviant action is somewhat less likely 
to meet with a controlling action in the high-delinquency area (see 
Table 6). 

In both areas, many of our respondents expressed reluctance to 
interfere in the control of other people’s children. We asked: ‘“We’re 
interested in how you feel about whether it’s all right to correct somebody 
else’s child. When somebody else’s child gets into mischief, and you see it, 
do you think it’s up to you to say anything, or do you think it’s better to 
stay out of it?” One third of the respondents in each area said that they 
thought it was all right for them to do something, but the majority 
expressed strong doubts about the propriety of interference, and many 
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TABLE 6 
AREA DIFFERENCES IN CONTROLLING ACTION IN RELATION TO THE AGE 
OF THE DEVIANT CHILD. INCLUDING ONLY INCIDENTS IN WHICH 
THE RESPONDENT WAS NOT THE VICTIM) 





No. of incidents Action No action 
(action necessary taken taken by 
and possible ) by R. R. 


Child under 13 yrs. old* 
High deling. area 51 
Low deling. area 29 

Child 13 or over 
High delinq. area 46 


Low deling. area 12 


* When several children were involved in delinquent activity together, the median 
age of the group was taken as the age for this tabulation. The number of inci- 


dents included is less than the number reported in Table 5, since for some 


incidents the respondent did not report the age of the child or children involved. 


said categorically that a child’s misbehavior is his parents’ responsibility 
and others ought not to interfere. One respondent expressed this reaction 
as follows: 


We generally keep out of other people’s business with their kids. They 
just don’t want us to do anything about them. Definitely—even if I knew 
them—I’d just go on and not pay any attention. People wouldn’t like it— 
they'd say what does he know about my kids! We get along fine with 
everybody and I wouldn’t want it to change by sticking my nose some- 
where where it’s not wanted. 


[t is interesting that while we found no area differences in respondents’ 
own opinions about whether it was all right to interfere with other 
people’s children, we did find some differences when we asked whether 
other people in the neighborhood felt it was all right. In the high delin- 
quency area, people more often said that their neighbors believed one 
ought to mind one’s own business (22 per cent said this, as contrasted 
with 9 per cent in the low delinquency area). 

There are a number of reasons, then, why an individual might 
choose not to interfere. One is the desire to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions with neighbors. Perhaps one reason why respondents in the high 
delinquency area ignored more of the incidents they saw is that they did 
not want to get the reputation of being interfering busybodies; so they 
therefore took action only in the most serious cases or in the cases where 
they had hope of being effective. Another concern, mentioned primarily 
by respondents in the high delinquency area, is that of avoiding retalia- 
tion from either the deviant child or his parents. We were told of instances 
in which an individual had tried to go to the parents of a child who had 
committed a delinquent act, and had been met with abusive language or 
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even physical violence from the parent. Finally, in our high delinquency 
area, eight respondents said they had decided not to speak to a delin- 
quent child or his parents because they already knew that the family 
would be unresponsive to pressure—that the parents themselves were 
alcoholic or criminal or indifferent to the activities of their children. 


Summary and Discussion 


We compared two areas of Cambridge which were similar in socio- 
economic status, one having a high rate of juvenile delinquency and the 
other a low rate. We interviewed a sample of residents in these two com- 
munities concerning “community integration,” attitudes toward delin- 
quent behavior, and the social control of such behavior. We took 129 
interviews in the high delinquency area, 107 in the low, and reached 73 
per cent of the people initially designated for interview in a probability 
sample. Our major findings were: 


1. The high delinquency area was less “integrated” than the low. 
That is, residents of the “high” area, as compared with residents of the 
low delinquency area, did not like their neighborhood as well, did not 
know their neighbors as well, and did not so often feel that they shared 
interests and points of view with their neighbors. This was true despite 
the fact that both areas had fairly stable residence patterns. The low 
delinquency area was also somewhat more homogeneous with respect to 
the religious and ethnic backgrounds of the residents. 

2. The areas did not differ in their attitudes toward the “seriousness” 
of different kinds of deviant juvenile behavior. 


3. Residents of the low delinquency area, when they saw a child 
engaged in deviant behavior in which the observer was not directly 
involved, were somewhat more likely than residents of the “high” area to 
take some action—either interfering directly with the child’s activities, or 
informing the police or the child’s parents. Area differences in this respect 
were not great, however, and an attitude of reluctance to interfere pre- 
vailed in both areas. 


Some of our initial speculations about the processes of social control are 
supported, and some are not. We found, as expected, that people in the 
high delinquency area do tend to ignore children’s pre-delinquent and 
delinquent actions somewhat more often, and this provides an atmos- 
phere in which delinquency can grow more easily. 

We originally thought that one of the reasons residents in a high 
delinquency area might be slow to take controlling action when they 
observed incidents of delinquent behavior was that they hold delinquent 
values themselves, and feel that actions of delinquent children are 
actually quite acceptable. We did not find this to be the case; residents 
of the high delinquent area were just as quick as the residents of the “low” 
area to tell us that minor vandalism and small thefts from stores, etc. 
were serious and should be dealt with severely. How shall we interpret 
this finding? One possibility is that the respondents did not reveal their 
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real conscious attitudes to our interviewers. We do not know; we can only 
point out that while a number of respondents did express indulgent 
attitudes about juvenile misbehavior, in response to our particular ques- 
tion-wording, these respondents were found equally often in the two areas, 
so that the attitudes they expressed do not appear to be differentially 
related to a high delinquency rate. 

Assuming for the moment that most of our respondents told us the 
truth about their conscious attitudes, how are we to explain the fact that 
the residents of a high-delinquency area appear to share the values of the 
larger society about the “wrongness” and “seriousness” of such activities 
as stealing, damaging property, juvenile drunkenness, etc.? We may be 
dealing here with the ticklish problem of different “levels” of attitudes 
perhaps these people are ambivalent, and while they consciously hold 
pro-social attitudes, they simultaneously have strong anti-social impulses, 
so that when they see a child deviating they may consciously disapprove 
but at the same time experience enough vicarious pleasure in the child’s 
anti-social actions that they do not take steps to stop the child. Or per- 
haps, while sharing the general values about specific criminal activities, 
they may hold other values which interfere. For example, a strong belief 
in the value of individual autonomy, or the importance of immediate 
impulse gratification, might run counter to the effective implementation 
of anti-criminal values. 

Another possible explanation is that the “delinquent values” which 
have been assumed to prevail in high-delinquency areas actually char- 
acterize, not the entire delinquent neighborhood, but only the actual 
families in which the delinquent children are found. We encountered 
some evidence that when a family of children got the reputation of being 
“bad,” the neighborhood would withdraw from the family and isolate 
them. Other children would be forbidden to play with the deviant 
children, and the parents of the neighborhood, who might have made 
previous efforts to deal with the parents of the delinquent children, would 
give up such efforts and leave the family alone. Thus the pro-social 
values of the larger neighborhood might cease to affect delinquent 
children. 

Within the families themselves in which delinquent children grow 
up, do “delinquent values” prevail? We have little evidence on this point, 
but would like to argue against an uncritical assumption that they do. 
There may, of course, be a few cases in which, for instance, a father is a 
skilled pickpocket or safe-cracker, and trains his son in these skills while 
the mother smiles proudly to see her boy growing up “just like daddy.” It 
is equally possible however (and, we suspect, much more common) that 
the parents in delinquent families do not want to see their children be- 
come criminals. Granted that the reasons why the children do in fact 
become criminals may lie in parent-child interaction; nonetheless, they 
may be centered in other processes than the direct transmission of values. 
The literature is full of suggestions as to what these processes may be 
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e.g., the parents may be too inconsistent, too rejecting, or too brutal in 
their punishment to transmit values effectively. In our own study, we 
interviewed a woman one of whose children was already in a reformatory, 
and whose younger children were notorious in the neighborhood for 
stealing and property damage. This woman strongly expressed values 
about the “wrongness” and “seriousness” of juvenile thievery and vandal- 
ism. Yet we learned from her neighbors, whom we also interviewed, that 
she was helping her children to conceal stolen goods. Neighbors also said 
that the children were forcing their mother to abet their activities in this 
way, by threatening to tell their father about the male visitors she 
occasionally entertained during his absence. It appears, then, that the 
lack of maternal control over these particular delinquent children 
stemmed, not from their mother’s failure to adopt the values of the larger 
society about the “wrongness” of theft and vandalism, but from the 
special circumstances which gave these children freedom to reject their 
mother’s efforts to inculcate these pro-social values, 

Our study suggests that a neighborhood pattern of social isolation 
of families may be an important factor in delinquency, We see no evi- 
dence that this social pattern is either the cause or the result of lack of 
homogeneity of values about delinquent activities as such. But the lack 
of social integration appears to have certain direct effects in a lowered 
level of social control of delinquent and pre-delinquent activities. 





Dependency Conflicts in Aggressive Delinquents ' 


Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters 


The general theory of antisocial aggression that we are proposing is 
that such a disorder originates primarily from the disruption of the 
child’s dependency relationship to his parents. In the first place, the 
frustration of the child’s dependency needs, through a lack of affectional 
nurturance on the part of one or both of the parents, serves as a con- 
tinuing instigation of hostility and aggression. The disruption of the 
dependency relationship also has important effects on the course of the 
socialization process, Although a certain amount of socialization of a 
child takes place through direct training, most of the values and standards 
that will govern his behavior are acquired through imitation of the im- 
portant adults in his life. Where close dependent ‘ties to the parents are 
lacking, the child will have little opportunity or desire to model himself 
after his parents and internalize their standards of behavior. In the 
absence of such internalized controls the boy’s aggression is likely to be 
expressed in an immediate, direct, and socially unacceptable fashion. 
Thus an impaired dependency relationship may not only be a source of 
aggressive feelings, but may also limit the boy’s capacity to handle such 
feelings adequately once they are aroused. 


Method 


Support for this theory was obtained from a recent study conducted 
in the San Francisco area. Fifty-two adolescent boys between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, and their parents, were selected for study. 
Twenty-six boys with a history of aggressive-destructive behavior were 
selected on the basis of records provided by the Alameda County Pro- 
bation Service and the Guidance Department of the Oakland Public 
Schools.? Twenty-six controls were chosen from boys who, according to 
the opinion of school counselors, were neither over-aggressive nor over- 


* This paper is largely based on a chapter of a forthcoming book to be pub- 
lished by Ronald Press: Adolescent Aggression by Albert Bandura and Richard H. 
Walters, in collaboration with Robert B. Cairns, Marian Hallett Weide, and 
Thomas N. Weide. The investigation was supported by research grants from the 
National Institutes of Health, the Public Health Service (M-1349), and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF C-3045). 

* The authors are especially indebted to Miss Marion H. Clark, of the Depart- 
ment of Individual Guidance and Attendance, Oakland Public Schools, and to Dr 
Clyde E. Sullivan of the Alameda County Probation Office, for arranging the 
facilities for carrying out the study, and for assistance in the selection of subjects. 
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inhibited. The study was confined to Caucasian boys who came from 
legally intact families, who were of average or higher intelligence, whose 
parents were steadily employed, and who did not live in deteriorated or 
high-delinquency neighborhoods, The aggressive and control boys were 
individually matched on the basis of the boys’ ages, and the fathers’ 
occupational status. 

Data relating to child-training practices and intra-family relation- 
ships were obtained through interviews with the parents and the boys. 
The family members were interviewed separately and, in most cases, 
simultaneously by three different interviewers. A semi-structured form of 
interview schedule was used, and the interviews were recorded on 
audographs. The areas investigated included the boys’ aggression, de- 
pendency, and sex behavior, and the parental handling of such behavior ; 
parental demands, restrictions, and disciplinary practices; and the quality 
of relationships within the families. In addition, the boys’ identification 
with their parents and their conscience development were studied. The 
data were rated on five-point scales directly from the interview record- 
ings; different pairs of raters were used for the mother, father, and 
adolescent interviews, respectively. Reliabilities of ratings were generally 
high, being predominantly in the .80’s and .90’s (Pearson’s r). The data 
were analyzed by testing for the significance of differences between group 
mean values on the various scales, using the t-test for correlated data. In 
most instances, a specific hypothesis was being tested and, when this was 
the case, a one-tail test was used. Additional, clarifying information was 
obtained by intercorrelating some of the measures. The correlations re- 
ported in this paper were obtained by intercorrelating ratings for each 


group of families separately and then finding average correlations by 
means of an r to z transformation. 


Hypothesis 


While the general hypotheses concerning the role of dependency were 
based on clinical observation and prior studies of delinquency, the specific 
predictions relating to child-training practices largely originated from the 
theory and research of Sears, Whiting, and their collaborators (1, 2, 3). 
One set of hypotheses was concerned with aspects of the parents’ behavior 
which might contribute to the development of dependency. It was 
predicted that the parents of the aggressive boys would, in general, show 
less warmth and affection toward their sons, and would be more rejecting 
than the control parents. Inasmuch as the aggressive boys came from 
families that were relatively intact, it is unlikely that they had experienced 
the nearly complete deprivation of affectional nurturance that has been 
characteristic of hyperaggressive children reported in the literature. Since 
they had received a certain amount of continuous parental care, it was 
assumed that these aggressive boys would have to some degree developed 
a dependency motive. 

Once the dependency motive is acquired, the extent to which de- 
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pendency behavior is overtly manifested should be determined by the 
parents’ handling of such behavior. Consequently, hypotheses relating to 
the parental handling of the boys’ dependency behavior were advanced. 
It was predicted that the parents of the aggressive boys would be less 
permissive of dependency behavior and that they would be more punitive 
when such behavior occurred. These predictions were based on the con- 
ception of the antisocial boy as being fearful of dependency involvements 
as a result of being continually frustrated and punished for dependency 
strivings. 

Consistently with the above hypotheses concerning the parents, it 
was predicted that the aggressive boys would show less overt dependency 
than would their controls, and that they would display more dependency 
anxiety as a result of the greater punishment they had received for de- 
pendency behavior. It was also predicted that the aggressive boys, as a 
result of repeated rebuffs, would feel more rejected by their parents. 
Through such experiences they would develop expectations of being dis- 
appointed and hurt which would lead them to resist and avoid dependency 
relationships. The insecurity surrounding dependency behavior would 
thus generalize to persons other than the parents and make these boys 
suspicious and resistant to entering into any close emotional attachments. 

While it was assumed that the parents of the aggressive boys had 
created anxiety by their handling of the boys’ dependency behavior, it was 
not assumed that they had necessarily thereby reduced the dependency 
motive. They had succeeded, it was assumed, merely in reducing its overt 
expression through inhibition. From this point of view, one form of be- 
havior which clearly typifies dependency conflict is negative attention- 
getting behavior. Such behavior seems to indicate the presence both of 
the motive and of anxiety. Although it gains the boy some attention from 
others, at the same time it tends to alienate the person from whom such 
attention is gained and thereby further prevents the boy from establish- 
ing and maintaining a satisfactory dependency relationship. It was 
predicted, therefore, that the aggressive boys would show more negative 
attention-getting behavior than would their controls, 

According to psychoanalytic theory, as elaborated by Sears and 
Whiting, the process of identification originates in the dependency rela- 
tionship. Since the mother is repeatedly associated with satisfying 
drive-reducing experiences for the young child, the qualities of these 
experiences become attached to the mother herself. Thus, the child learns 
to need his mother as much as he needs biological gratification. While 
initially the child’s dependency is welcomed and fostered, there is in- 
evitably some gradual withdrawal of her attention. The child, however, 
wants assurance of his mother’s full attention and affection, and he will 
do whatever he can to maintain it. 

One means by which the child can obtain such dependency gratifica- 
tions is to imitate the behavior of his parents. Since the parents are likely 
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to be pleased, and even flattered, whenever the child expresses their 
attitudes or emulates their behavior, such imitation is likely to bring the 
rewards that the child is seeking. Moreover, expressions of self-disapproval 
and self-criticism following misbehavior will often serve to reinstate the 
parents’ love and approval and thereby reinforce the imitation of their 
negative evaluations. Imitation is rewarding to the child in still another 
way. The child learns early to reproduce the parents’ behavior and thus 
to reward himself by expressions of self-approval and self-love when the 
parents are not present. Thus there is active learning by the child of 
attitudes and values which his parents may have never attempted to 
teach, In other words, the child identifies with the parents. 

On the basis of such considerations, the hypothesis was put forward 
that the aggressive boys would present weak internal controls stemming 
from a lack of internalization of parental standards. This hypothesis 
implied that the control boys would be deterred from socially disapproved 
acts mainly by feelings of guilt, whereas the aggressive boys would be 
deterred primarily by fear of punishment by others. 


Parent Interviews 

It was apparent from the interviews that the aggressive boys had 
received a good deal of maternal care in infancy and early childhood. 
There was no significant difference between the two groups of mothers 
in the amount of time they had spent in affectionate interaction with their 
sons during childhood years. 

The case is different, however, for the groups ef fathers. Taking a 
joint estimate from the data of both the mother and father interviews, it 
was found that the control fathers had spent more time in affectionate 
interaction with their boys. The picture of the parents’ current warmth 
and affectionate demonstrativeness to the boy parallels very closely the 
pattern of early childhood. Neither the mother ratings nor the father 
ratings, taken alone, yielded any significant differences between the 
groups of mothers in their warmth to the boy. The difference between the 
two groups of fathers was, however, clearly significant whether the com- 
parison was based on the fathers’ own accounts or on the accounts given 
by the mothers. In general, the contro] fathers had close and warm 
relationships with their sons; in contrast, the relationships between the 
aggressive boys and their fathers were characterized by a good deal of 
distance and coldness. 

The findings from the parent interviews gave strong support to the 
hypothesis that the aggressive boys would exhibit strong dependency 
conflicts. On most of the scales measuring aspects of the boys’ dependency 
relationships with their parents there were significant differences between 
the aggressive boys and their controls. The aggressive boys sought their 
fathers’ help and company less often, and were more resistant to accept- 
ing the help and companionship of either parent. 





a ee 

I. (Interviewer). 
When Jim is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk things 
over? 
(Mother) (Case 21). 
Well, you mean such as a heart-to-heart talk about something? No, 
he stays off by himself pretty much. He seems to work things out by 
himself. In other words, he doesn’t come to us very often about any 


kind of problem. 


Suppose he is worried about something, or has gotten into a scrape, 
does he come to you then? 


. He’s pulled himself into a shell pretty much. I think he’s been 
worried about a few things, but I can’t seem to, like I say, he doesn’t 
open up. 


When Frank is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk 
things over? 

(Father). (Case 39). 

To my knowledge no. He never, unless he had something he was 
fixing or something like that that he needs help on. Actually, the 
trouble is he never confides in us. 


Suppose he’s worried about something, or has gotten into a scrape, 
does he come to you then? 


*. No. 
Are there any other ways in which he asks you to help him out? 


*, Small things he has difficulties with he'll come and ask you about 
that but if something is troubling him, actually that he’s worried 
about or anything, then I think he never did confide in either one of 
us. Unless it was something small, you know what I mean. 


Both groups of parents, in general, tended to emphasize the extent 
to which they had encouraged the boys’ dependency and to deny its 
discouragement through punishment. In spite of this, some evidence was 
found that the aggressive boys had experienced more punishment for 
dependency behavior. This was most apparent in the case of the boys’ 
help-seeking behavior, which the mothers of the aggressive boys dis- 
couraged and punished to a significantly greater extent than did the con- 
trol mothers. The mothers of the aggressive boys, although they stressed 
the fact that they wanted their boys to come to them with their difficulties, 
also emphasized the importance of their learning to handle the very same 
problems on their own and to fend for themselves. Such conflicting 
maternal expectations were not uncommon. This type of situation where 
the boy is both encouraged and punished for the same behavior is cer- 
tainly likely to produce a dependency conflict in the boy. 
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How much have you encouraged him to come to you for help? 


. (Case 11.) Oh, we’ve told him all along, if he wants help to come to 
dad or me. 


When Fred has a decision to make, to what extent does he talk it 
over with you? 


He’ll tell me about it. Sometimes ask me what he should do. 


M. 
I. What might you say in a case like this? 
M. 


I tell him to make up his own mind. I like them to think for them- 
selves. 


As this mother further described this boy’s dependency behavior it 
was evident that he had almost completely inhibited his dependency 
strivings, a solution that seemed to have been adopted by most of the 
aggressive boys in our sample. 


I. When Fred is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk things 
over? 


M. No. He keeps his own counsel about things. 


I. Suppose he’s worried about something, or has gotten into a scrape, 
does he come to you then? 


M. No, he keeps it to himself. 


If a child’s early dependency has met with a great deal of frustration and 
punishment, one would expect that the child would give up seeking the 
parents’ help and support. Thus the parents would have little occasion to 
discourage or punish such behavior in the child’s later development. 
There is some evidence that such a factor was indeed operating in the 
families of the aggressive boys, In effect, this would tend to diminish the 
differences between the groups of parents in their current handling of 
dependency behavior. 


I. Have you ever discouraged him from coming because you felt he 
should stand on his own feet a little more? 


M. (Case 21). No, I never discourage him because he never comes very 
much and I certainly don’t want to discourage that little bit he would 
come. 


Nevertheless, in the few cases where aggressive boys were still making bids 
for dependency gratification, the mothers’ frustration and punishment of 
such behavior was clearly evident. 


I. Have you ever discouraged him from coming because you felt he 
should stand on his own feet a little more? 


M. (Case 15). Yes. I’ve told him that it was strictly his problem. He’d 
have to work it out to his best advantage; such problems as in school, 
how to get along and so forth. Yes. I’ve pointed out to him that he’s 
sixteen now and he should make his own decisions about certain things 
and start to think about his future . , . 
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Do you ever feel he wants to be too much in your company? 


He doesn’t want to be too much in my company but he demands 
too much of my attention when he’s around in proportion to the 
amount of attention that I can give him and the little girl. I try to 
encourage him to spend more time with his father (laughs) but he, 
they don’t seem to have too much in common as far as discussing 
things . . . He gets on my nerves cause he constantly demands atten- 
tion regardless of what I’m doing. He helps himself to anything he 
sees and wants. He doesn’t seem to have much consideration for the 
rest of the family. 


This latter case also illustrates how a dependency drive may be tempo- 
rarily strengthened through frustration. As he is turned away, the boy 
demands harder what he is denied; finally he helps himself aggressively 
and this in all likelihood leads his mother to reject his demands all the 
more strongly. 

In some instances, although the mother did not directly punish the 
boy’s dependency, she nevertheless was unwittingly instrumental in asso- 
ciating the dependency behavior with punishment. For instance, instead 
of supplying the emotional support which the boy sought, she would 
report the problem to the father who in turn would punish the boy for 
getting into difficulties. This, too, made the boy fearful of confiding in 
the mother and reluctant to seek her help when needed. 


I. When Bill is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk things 
s ? 
over: 


(Case 49). No. He doesn’t like to talk to anybody at such times. 

Suppose he’s worried about something, does he come to you then? 
. No. 

How about asking you for help on his schoolwork? 


. Very seldom asks for that either unless he wants me to help him with 
a book report but that’s not too often. 


How much have you encouraged him to come to you for help in 
things like these? 


. Well, by the pattern he has set I don’t think I’ve encouraged him 
enough because he doesn’t. I would like for him to, but maybe I 
didn’t make my likes known to him. Maybe he just didn’t, I don’t 
know why he didn’t feel that he could because I don’t think I’ve ever 
turned him away. I know sometimes he doesn’t confide in me because 
he’s afraid I'll tell his father. Says he doesn’t want to tell me some- 
thing because he supposed, “You'll tell everything you know to Pa.” I 
get the feeling sometimes that’s the reason he doesn’t. 


Although some difference was found between the groups of parents 
in their punitiveness of dependency, it is possible that a more indirect 
approach in the interview might have elicited a wider range of responses 
concerning the parents’ handling of dependency, and so brought even 
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greater differences than those that were obtained. The punishment of a 
child’s strivings for a positive social interaction has no social sanction and, 
therefore, is unlikely to be openly acknowledged. The operation of reward 
and punishment for dependency is thus likely to be more subtle. The gen- 
eral attitude and emotional responsiveness of a parent may, in this case, 
be a more important factor than his or her specific handling of the child’s 
dependency behavior. Thus, a measure of parental rejection may reflect 
a more pervasive form of punishment of the child’s approach reactions. 
If this is so, the results of this study leave no doubt that the aggressive 
boys had experienced many rebuffs in their attempts to gratify their 
dependency needs. Both the mothers and the fathers of the aggressive 
boys were more rejecting of.their sons than were their controls, 


Adolescent Interviews 


The ratings of the boys’ interviews provide strong confirmatory evi- 
dence of the aggressive boys’ reluctance to enter into dependency relation- 
ships. The aggressive boys sought the help and company of their parents 
to a much lesser degree than did their controls. The boys’ reluctance was 
most evident in their relationships with their fathers, a finding that is 
consistent with the results from the parent interviews. 


I. How about if you are worried about something or have gotten into a 
scrape, do you go to them then? 

B. (Boy) (Case 47). 
No. I usually keep it to myself. Well, if I, there was really something 
I couldn’t keep to myself, I think I would go to her (mother) more 
than to my father. 


In contrast, many of the control boys felt that they could benefit from the 
parents’ experience and readily turn to them for support and guidance. 


I. How often would you say you went to your father to talk things over? 
B. (Case 48). About, hm, maybe about, do you think I should do this, 
or about maybe a job, or if he thinks I should take it, or if he thinks 
I should go someplace or do this, or on money problems or anything, 
I ask my father. 
Is it the same with your mother? 


3. Not as much with my mother as with my father. ’'m not closer to 
him than to my mother, but I think what I do he’s done usually and 
he has more insight into it. 


The findings also suggest that the aggressive boys’ dependency con- 
flicts are widely generalized to relationships other than those with the 
parents. For example, the aggressive boys sought the advice, help, and 
approval of their teachers less often than did the control boys. They were 
also more resistant to the help which the teachers offered them. Their 
anxiety about dependency was shown not merely by their avoidance of 
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dependency behavior, but also by the discomfort which such behavior 
aroused in them. 


I. How do you feel about going to a teacher or a counselor to talk over 
problems? 


B. (Case 23). I don’t like to. 
I. How about asking them for help with schoolwork? 
B. No. 


I. Does it ever make you feel uncomfortable if you have to get help 
from a teacher or counselor? 

B. I just don’t like it. I just, I don’t know, I just don’t like asking them 
for help. I don’t want to. I don’t know why. I just don’t like to. 


Negative attention-getting was regarded as evidence of a conflict in 
the area of dependency. Such behavior was considerably more frequent 
among the aggressive boys. The way in which it may be self-defeating, in 
that it alienates the boy from the affection of which he already feels de- 
prived, is clearly illustrated by an incident described by one of the mothers. 


M. (Case 13). Tommy, in the last year in school, he just seems like he 
can’t get his mind to settle down and go to work. He was always, he’s 
a kid who makes other kids laugh. You know, he’ll make faces, mak- 
ing all the kids laugh. Naturally, the teacher doesn’t like that, because 
if she can’t calm him down she can’t get the whole room. So Tommy 
will come home and say, “Oh, Mother, I just can’t, she don’t like me, 
the teacher.” And I explain, “How can she like anybody that can act 
like that?” 


It was evidently difficult for the boys to express directly the feelings 
of rejection they might have experienced. Even so, it was evident that 
the aggressive boys felt considerably more rejected, both by their mothers 
and by their fathers, than did the control boys. They were especially 
likely to reveal their feelings when asked if they thought that their parents 
trated all their children alike. 

B. (Case 17). Well, I think she treats my brother a bit (pause), gives 


him more money. Well, you can just feel that she’s treating him a 
little better by doing more things for him, you know. 


I. How do you feel about this? 


B. Well, I tell her once in a while, “You should treat us all alike,” and 
she says, “He’s older and you’re supposed to mind him, do what he 
wants you to do.” Different things like that. 


A few boys, who had in other contexts revealed strong dependency 
anxiety, also expressed very directly their feelings of rejection by their 
parents. 


I. When a friend suggests something to you, do you generally do what 
he suggests, or do you prefer to work things out for yourself? 
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. (Case 33). I prefer to work things out for myself. 


Does it ever make you uncomfortable if you have to get help from 
another fellow or can’t make up your mind for yourself? 


. Yes, it does. It makes me feel like I need somebody around me. 


How do you prefer to spend your time, alone or in the company of 
friends? 


. Alone 


Would you say you like to have friends to talk things over with and 
trust in, or do you think it’s better to rely on nobody but yourself? 


. I want to rely on myself. I don’t want to rely on others. 
How much do you think you can trust other guys? 


. Not too far. 


How much do you feel she (mother) understands you? 


. She doesn’t. I don’t think she understands me too much. I never rely 
on her, You know what I mean. . . 


How much do you feel he (father) understands you, and tries to 
help you? 


. Not at all. I don’t understand him. 
Do you think he likes having you around? 
. By the way he acts, I don’t think he does. 
How much do you think he takes an interest in you? 


B. Not too much. 


There seemed little doubt in such cases that the boys’ distrust and lack of 
security in all dependency relationships had originated in their parents’ 
failure to provide a warm, acceptant, and nurturant family atmosphere. 

The aggressive and control boys differed very little in the amount of 
warmth and esteem that they showed for their mothers. In contrast, the 
aggressive boys showed significantly less warmth and esteem for their 
fathers than did their controls. Here again is evidence that most of the 
aggressive boys had experienced a severe break in the father-son relation- 
ship. Since a male child has eventually to achieve a masculine identifica- 
tion, a disruption of the relationship between father and boy is especially 
likely to hinder the development of conscience control. 

The main index of the boys’ identification with their parents was the 
extent to which they gave evidence that they thought, felt, and acted like 
their parents, and consciously regarded them as models. In spite of the 
crudeness of the measure, it was found that the aggressive boys showed 
significantly less identification with the fathers than did the control boys. 
Moreover, on a scale measuring the boys’ preferences for living with one 
parent rather than the other, should their parents separate, the control 
boys were found to express a preference for the father much more 
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frequently than the aggressive boys. This latter finding is all the more 
impressive when the fact is also taken into account that both aggressive 
and control boys sometimes refused to register a preference, although for 
quite different reasons. Usually the control boys could not choose because 
of their close attachment to both parents; for the aggressive boys, how- 
ever, the difficulty seemed to be more one of double avoidance. 


I. Let’s turn to your family now. Let’s suppose your mother was living 
in one place and your father in another, which would you choose to 
live with? 

B. (Case 19). If I had to live with one or the other, I wouldn’t live 
with any of them. 


Fairly consistent positive relationships were found between the 
identification and dependency measures; most of the correlations are 
significant beyond the .01 level. Identification with the father correlated 
.44 with help-seeking from the father, .43 with seeking the father’s com- 
pany, and .38 with praise-seeking from the father. The corresponding cor- 
relations for identification with the mother were .57, .33, and .33 re- 
spectively. The identification and dependency measures were in turn 
related, also in a highly consistent manner, to the boys’ feelings of rejec- 
tion and to their warmth and esteem for their parents. Assuming that a 
boy’s feelings toward his parents are to a large extent determined by their 
feelings toward him, and in view of the evidence previously set forth, that 
parental warmth arouses and maintains dependency behavior in the child, 
the intercorrelations may be interpreted both as supportive evidence for 
the hypotheses considered in this paper, and as further justifying the focus 
which has been placed on the dependency relationship in this study of the 
antisocial boy. 

Some further supportive evidence was obtained by correlating the 
identification measures with relevant parent variables, Small, but never- 
theless significant, relationships were found between the mother’s warmth 
and encouragement of dependency and the boy’s identification with her 
(r = .30 and .28 respectively). In addition, a significant correlation 
(r = .29) was obtained between the father’s encouragement of help-seek- 
ing behavior and the boy’s identification with the father. 

Extensive evidence was obtained that the aggressive boy shows a 
weak conscience development and refrains from antisocial acts through 
fear of consequences, rather than through anticipation of guilt. The boys 
were rated for the amount of guilt they showed for aggression toward 
each of the parents, toward teachers, and toward peers; they were also 
rated for the amount of guilt and anxiety they felt about sexual behavior. 
In every case, the aggressive boys showed significantly less anxiety and 
guilt than did their controls. 

Fear is an ineffective deterrent when a person feels that a trans- 
gression is unlikely to be detected or that possible harmful effects to 
himself can be somehow circumvented or forestalled. The ineffectiveness 
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of fear of consequences was strikingly illustrated by the response of one 
aggressive boy to a question concerning his sexual behavior. 

I. Have you ever had the chance to go all the way with a girl and 
deliberately held yourself back from doing so? 

B. (Case 13). Yeah. 

I. What sort of things make you hold yourself back? 

B. Well, lots of times you know, if too many guys get to screwing her, 
you know, you can get syphillis or some kind of disease like that. All 
these guys, you see, I had nothing to worry about because I was the 
first one that had intercourse with her. That was it. The other guys 
got her after I did, so all these guys had the intercourse, three or four 
of them after I did. 


This boy evidently gained a sense of security, though undoubtedly false, 
by being the first to have sex relations; fear of the possible harmful 
effects vanished, and he had no further hesitation about performing the 
act. 
In general, the aggressive boys showed little guilt about antisocial 
behavior even when it involved serious destructive or harmful activities. 
I. Have there ever been times when you've felt you’ve got to do some- 
thing just for the hell of it? 
(Case 23). Yeah. 
What kinds of things? 
3. Well, I feel like going out and getting drunk and going and beating 
the shit out of some guy. 
How often have you done this? 
About five or six times. 
How do you feel about it afterwards? 


I feel good. I always pick on a person bigger than me, so I can’t 
think I was picking up some guy smaller. I don’t care if he’s that 
much bigger. He’s always bigger than me. 


As this boy’s remark illustrates, the aggressive boys were likely to experi- 
ence relief, rather than guilt, when they aggressed against others. 


Discussion and Summary 

From the material presented in this paper, and other findings that 
cannot be fully presented here, it is evident that the antisocial boys 
experienced many conditions that were particularly unfavorable for 
socialization through identification. The fathers’ lack of affection for, 
and rejection of, the boys undoubtedly led to a frustration of the boys’ 
dependency needs. The mothers’ greater affectional nurturance was likely 
to foster initially the development of dependency, while at the same time 
her rejection, and her punishment of some of the boys’ dependency be- 
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havior, undoubtedly reinforced the boys’ dependency anxiety. Con- 
sequently, the boys showed little emotional dependence, and feared and 
avoided close dependent involvements. 

A correlational analysis supported the view that dependency and 
identification are closely related, and that a disruption of the dependency 
relationship will decrease the likelihood of internalization of parental 
standards and values, Thus, it would seem that one of the conditions for 
producing identification, a close dependent interaction between the 
parents and boy, was lacking in the aggressive boys’ families. 

The parents of the aggressive boys showed less warmth and esteem 
for each other than did the parents of the control boys. The aggressive 
boys felt as much warmth and esteem for their mothers as did their 
controls; they showed, however, much less warmth and esteem for their 
fathers. Since the fathers received relatively little prestige and acceptance 
within the family they were unlikely to serve as important models for 
imitation. 

Limitations of space have precluded the full presentation of all 
relevant findings in this paper. In addition to the findings already pre- 
sented, the ratings showed that the parents of the control boys relied 
largely on psychological disciplinary methods; in contrast, the parents 
of the aggressive boys relied to a much greater extent on such methods as 
ridicule, physical punishment, and deprivation of privileges. The use of 
these later methods may have further weakened the dependency relation- 
ship, and thus impeded the development of internalized controls. 

The child’s first identification is with his mother or mother-substitute. 
The male child, however, must eventually identify with a male adult in 
order to fulfill the masculine role that is very early in life demanded of 
him. In fact, continued parental approval will ordinarily be dependent 
on such a shift being successfully made. The psychoanalytic theory 
regards this shift in identification as a child-initiated defensive maneuver ; 
in our view, however, this process is initiated primarily by the parents. In 
fact, it was found that greater father-identification occurred in the group 
of control boys, whose fathers made relatively high demands for male- 
appropriate behavior. Parental pressures for a male-identification are, of 
course, re-inforced by the expectations of other adults who are significant 
figures in the boy’s early childhood, as well as by the peer group. 

A shift in identification should be facilitated if the father accepts the 
boy, rewards him with affection and approval, and spends sufficient time 
with him for imitative behavior patterns to be established. A close inter- 
action between father and son should become increasingly important as 
the boy grows older and transfers more and more his dependency from 
his mother to his father or other adult males. As his interests become in- 
creasingly masculine, many of the activities in which the boy engages can 
be more easily shared by the male parent. In fact, for the adolescent to 
participate in his father’s activities may be a token that he is attaining 
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male status; to accompany his mother, on the other hand, is more likely 
to be interpreted as a sign of immaturity. 

The interviews both with the aggressive boys and with their parents 
clearly indicated that in most families a severe break had occurred in the 
father-son relationship. There appeared, in fact, to be a consistent and 
pervasive disruption of the emotional ties between father and boy which 
was more Clearly perceived as such, and presumably more keenly felt, by 
the boy than was the disruption of the relationship with the mother, This 
disruption of the father-son relationship undoubtedly made identification 
with the father difficult and consequently the internalization of parental 
values was not completely achieved. 


, 
/ 


The aggressive boys were thus retarded in their conscience develop- 
ment. Although they were not completely guilt-free, in comparison to the 
control boys their guilt feelings over aggressive, sexual, and destructive 
antisocial behavior were relatively weak. The antisocial boy is in many 
respects like a small child whose impulses are held in check by external 
threats rather than by self-control. 
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The Effects of Parental Role Model on Criminality 


Joan McCord and William McCord 


Those who are at all familiar with criminology no longer question 
the importance of the family environment in the causation of crime. 
Among the many factors in the home which are known to be related to 
crime are the parents’ attitudes toward their children, their methods of 
discipline, and their attitudes toward society, This last factor, the parental 
role model—the behavior and attitudes of the parents—is the focus of 
this paper. Many criminologists have emphasized the importance of the 
paternal role model in the making of criminals. The aim of this paper 
is a more detailed investigation of the ways in which paternal role models 
affect criminality. 

The present research is an outgrowth of the Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study, designed by Dr. Richard Clark Cabot for the prevention of 
delinquency. In 1935, Dr. Cabot and his staff selected 650 lower- and 
lower-middle-class boys from Cambridge and Somerville, Massachusetts, 
as participants in the project. Half of these boys were referred to Dr. 
Cabot as pre-delinquents, and the other half (added to avoid stigmatizing 
the group) were considered “normal” by their teachers and community 
officers. The average age of these boys was seven. After interviews, physi- 
cal examinations, and psychological testing, each boy was matched to 
another as nearly similar in background and personality as possible. One 
from each pair (determined by toss of a coin) was placed in a treatment 
group; the remaining boys constituted the control group. 

The treatment program began in 1939 and continued (on the aver- 
age) for five years. Counselors gathered information from teachers, 
ministers, parents, and neighbors detailing the backgrounds of each of 
their boys. More importantly, the counselors repeatedly ‘visited the boys 
and their families. Although two books have been written which point to 
the failure of this treatment as a preventive to crime,” the comprehensive 
reports written by the counselors provide a fund of information on the 
backgrounds of these boys who are now men. 


* See for example: Healy, William, and Augusta F. Bronner. Delinquents and 
Criminals. New York: Macmillan, 1926; and Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor T. 
Glueck. Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1950. 

* Edwin Powers, and Helen Witmer. An Experiment in the Prevention of 
Delinquency. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951; William McCord, and 
Joan McCord, with Irving Zola. Origins of Crime, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 
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Seventy-two boys who died, moved away from the area, or were 
dropped from the project near its beginning have been omitted from the 
present study. For the remaining 253 boys, running records had been kept 
which depicted each boy as he acted in his family and among his peers. 
The records describe conversations overheard by the counselors and 
discussions with the counselors; they report casual and formal inter- 
views with or about the boys and their families. 

In 1955 a staff of trained workers read these voluminous case 
records and recorded data pertaining to the behavior of each boy’s 
parents. Thus, information on family background was based on direct, 
repeated observations by a variety of investigators, over an extended 
period of time. 

Also in 1955, the names of the subjects and their parents were sent 
through the Massachusetts Board of Probation. In this way, we learned 
which of our subjects and which of their parents had acquired criminal 
records either in Massachusetts or Federal courts. For the purpose of this 
study, we defined as criminal anyone who had been convicted at least 
once for a crime involving violence, theft, drunkenness, or sexual vio- 
lations. We recognize, of course, the deficiencies in this standard: some 
criminals may escape detection, and a number of cultural variables inter- 
cede between the committing of a crime and subsequent conviction. 
Nevertheless, as we have argued elsewhere in more detail, we believe that 
this is the most objective standard available. 

The information produced by the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study enabled a unique longitudinal analysis of the causes of crime: the 
boys averaged seven years of age when the data was first collected, while 
their average age was twenty-seven when their criminal records were 
gathered. Moreover, since all of the boys came from the relatively lower- 
class, disorganized urban areas, they were all exposed to the delinquent 
sub-culture described by James Short and Albert Cohen elsewhere in this 
issue, Since this factor was held constant, we could concentrate our 
attention on those variables which differentiate among boys living in 
transitional areas. 

In the study of the relation between role models and crime, we 
focused on three interacting variables in the familial environment of the 
boys: the role model of the parents, the attitudes of the parents toward 
the child, and the methods of discipline used by the parents. 

The parental role model was, of course, our basic variable. Infor- 
mation about this factor was ascertained from two sources, First, the 
verbatim records kept by the observers contained direct evidence of the 
everyday behavior of the parents. Second, reports from the Boston Social 
Service Index and the Massachusetts Board of Probation reported all 
contacts between the parents and community agencies. We classified 
each parent into one of three groups: 1) those who had been convicted 
by the courts for theft or assault or who had spent time in a state or 
Federal prison; 2) those who, though they were non-criminal by our 
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definition, were known to be alcoholic (many had records for repeated 
drunkenness) or were sexually promiscuous in a blatant fashion; and 3) 
those who were neither criminal nor alcoholic nor sexually unfaithful. 
These we considered as non-deviant, Two raters independently checking 
the same randomly selected cases agreed on 90 per cent. 

In addition, information was gathered concerning the attitudes of 
each parent toward the subject. Previous research has linked parental 
rejection and crime; consequently, we expected that the influence of the 
parental role model might well depend on the emotional relation between 
the child and his parents. A parent was considered “warm” if he or she 
generally enjoyed the child and showed affectionate concern for him. A 
parent was considered “passive” if he or she had very little to do with 
the child. And a parent was considered “rejecting” if he or she gave 
primarily negative attention to the child. Finally, of course, there were 
a number of absent parents. (We rated step-parents in families where 
they had replaced the natural parents). Using these classifications, three 
judges agreed in their ratings on 84 per cent of the fathers and on 92 
per cent of the mothers in the cases selected at random from the sample. 

Disciplinary methods, as well as parental attitudes, have often been 
cited as an important variable in the causation of crime. Since discipline 
can be regarded as the mediator between parental values and the child’s 
learned behavior, we naturally wished to investigate the importance of 
this factor. The classification of discipline rested upon a theoretical 
division between techniques which depended upon the physical strength 
of the parent for effectiveness, and those techniques which utilized with- 
drawal of love. Verbal or physical attacks upon the child—beatings, 
displays of violent anger, and aggressive threats—constituted our 
“punitive discipline” category. Use of approval and verbal disapproval, 
reasoning, and withholding privileges were considered “love-oriented” 
discipline, If both parents regularly used one or the other of these basic 
methods, we classified the discipline as consistent. If one or both parents 
were erratic in their discipline or if they disagreed in their techniques, we 
considered the discipline inconsistent. Only if there was evidence that 
almost no restraints of any kind were used by the family did we consider 
the discipline to be “lax.” Thus we arrived at five classifications of dis- 
cipline: 1) consistently punitive, 2) consistently love-oriented, 3) 
erratically punitive, 4) erratically love-oriented, and 5) lax. Three raters 
agreed in the classification of 88 per cent of the cases they read. 

In our sample of 253 subjects, we found that 45 boys had been 
raised by criminal fathers, and of these boys 56 per cent had themselves 
been convicted of crimes. Sixty-nine boys had alcoholic or sexually 
promiscuous fathers, and of these boys 43 per cent had themselves been 
convicted of crimes. Of the remaining 139 boys, only 35 per cent had 
received criminal convictions. These differences are significant at the 
.05 level. 

Clearly, paternal deviance tends to be reflected in criminality 
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among the sons. As a next step, we wished to determine whether paternal 
rejection of the son aggravated or hindered the boy’s tendency to imitate 
the father. Two conflicting hypotheses appeared reasonable. One might 
hypothesize that boys would be more likely to imitate or “identify” with 
their fathers if these fathers were affectionate towards them, (If this were 
true, the highest criminal rates would appear among boys having criminal, 
but “warm” fathers.) On the other hand, one could hypothesize that 
criminality is primarily an aggressive response to emotional deprivation— 
and that a criminal model serves to channel aggression against society. 
(If this second hypothesis were true, one would expect the highest 
criminal rates among boys having criminal, rejecting fathers.) To check 
which hypothesis was more adequate, we held constant the fathers’ 
attitudes toward their sons and found the following pattern: 


TABLE 1 





Per CENT CONVICTED OF CRIMES 


FaTHER’s RoLE MopEL 
Father’s 
Attitude Alcoholic or 
Toward Boy Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 


Warm (N: 13) 46 (N: 15) 27 (N: 67) 33 
Passive (N: 6) 50 (N: 15) 40 (N: 16) 13 
Rejecting (N: 13) 85 (N: 25) 60 (N: 30) 40 


(Absent fathers and 8 about whom there was inadequate information are omitted). 


This analysis suggests that both paternal rejection and a deviant 
paternal model tend to lead to criminality. Holding constant rejection 
by the father, sons of criminals had a significantly* higher incidence of 
criminality than did sons of non-deviants. Holding constant paternal 
criminality, subjects raised by rejecting fathers had a significantly higher 
rate of criminality than did those raised by warm or passive fathers. 
Criminal rates were highest among paternally rejected boys whose fathers 
were criminal. 

What effect does the mother’s attitude have on the boy’s tendency 
to imitate his father’s behavior? One would naturally assume that 
rejecting mothers would have a relatively high proportion of criminal 
sons. Two theories might account for this expected result: either 
maternal rejection tends to “push” a boy toward greater closeness with 
his father, or maternal rejection increases aggression and a criminal role 
model channels aggression against society. Because the criminal rates for 
sons of passive women approximated those for maternally rejecting 
women, the second explanation seems more adequate: 


* Tests of significance were two-tailed, using P< .05 as the minimum standard 
for asserting significance. 
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TABLE 2 
Per CENT CONVICTED OF CRIMES 


FATHER’S ROLE MOopEL 


Mother’s 
Attitude Alcoholic or 


Toward Boy 


Warm 
Passive 


Rejecting 


Criminal 
(N: 27) 41 
(N: 6) 83 
(N: 9) 89 


Promiscuous 


(N: 45) 42 
(N: 4) 25 
(N: 19) 53 


Non-deviant 


(N: 102) 28 
(N: 12) 50 
(N: 19) 53 


(Absent mothers and 2 about whom there was inadequate information are omitted. ) 


The importance of maternal warmth to the process of gaining 
acceptance of the rules of society can be seen in Table 2. Even among 
boys whose fathers presented non-deviant role models, absence of 
maternal warmth resulted in significantly higher criminal rates. 

From this analysis we conclude: (1) Maternal affection decreases 
criminality, while maternal rejection or passivity increases criminal 
tendencies. (2) The criminal-producing effect of a criminal role model 
is aggravated by absence of maternal warmth. The combination of a 
criminal father and a passive or rejecting mother is strongly criminogenic. 

Next, we investigated the effects of disciplinary methods upon the 
child’s tendency to imitate his father’s behavior. One of the questions 
we had in mind concerned the conscious values of criminal fathers. 
Assuming that discipline accorded with conscious values, we could test 
the nature of these values through analysis of the interrelationship of 
discipline and role model. If the conscious values of criminals supported 
criminality, one would anticipate that the highest criminal rates would 
occur among sons of criminals who were disciplined consistently. If the 
conscious values of criminals supported the non-criminal values of society, 
however, one would expect relatively low criminality among this group. 

A second question we hoped to answer dealt with the relative 
effectiveness of punitive as opposed to love-oriented techniques in the 
prevention of criminality. While the evidence generally supports the 
theory that love-oriented techniques have superior effectiveness in trans- 
mitting the values of society, we wished to check the relationship of 
disciplinary technique to criminality among our sample of (largely) 
lower-class subjects who were exposed to a deviant subculture. 

The figures which help to answer both of these questions are pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Quite clearly, this analysis indicates that the conscious values of 
criminals support the non-criminal values of society. Of those boys raised 
by criminal fathers, a significantly lower proportion whose discipline had 
been consistent became criminal. This agrees with the findings of 
Maccoby, Johnson, and Church reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Unfortunately, the distribution according to techniques of discipline 
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TABLE 3 
Per CENT CONVICTED OF CRIMES 


FATHER’s RoLe Mope1 
Alcoholic or 

Discipline Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 
Consistent: 

Punitive (N: 2) (N: 1) 100 (N: 11) 18 

Love-oriented N: Ns 3) 25 (Ne 41) 29 
Erratic: 

Punitive N: 17) N: 26) 54 (N: 41) 44 

Love-oriented N: £ ) N: 14) 43 (N: 23) 26 
Lax N: £2 5 1: 20) 3 (N: 20) 50 


permits only very tentative answers to our second question. Although 
there is a tendency, holding constant erratic administration, for punitive 
techniques to correspond with higher criminal rates, the difference is not 
statistically significant. Comparing criminal rates between the two tech- 
niques in instances where these were administered consistently, we find a 
tendency for punitiveness to result in lower criminal rates (though this 
difference, too, is not statistically significant). The relationship between 
techniques of discipline and consistency is, however, very strong and may, 
perhaps, account for some previous findings which have indicated that 
love-oriented discipline tends to deter criminality. 

Our results suggest: (1) Conscious values, even within a deviant 
sub-culture, support the non-criminal values of general society. (2) 
Consistent discipline effectively counteracts the influence of a criminal 
father. (3) Consistency of discipline is more strongly related to trans- 
mission of values than is the technique of discipline. 

In these analyses of the effect of the paternal role model in the 
causation of crime, we have seen that the father’s criminal behavior, 
paternal rejection, absence of maternal warmth, and absence of con- 
sistent discipline are significantly related to high crime rates, To ascertain 
the interrelationship among these factors, we computed the criminal 
rates for each category of familial environment: 


TABLE 4 
Per Cent CONVICTED OF CRIMES 
Two Lovinc PARENTS ONE Lovinc PARENT No Lovinc PARENT 

Discipline Discipline Discipline 
Father’s 
Role 
Model 
Criminal 


Alcoholic or 
Promiscuous (N: 5) 40 (N:16) 38 (N: 5) 20 (N:28) 43 (N:15) 60 


(N:29) 28 (N:37) 30 (N:18) 13 (N:30) 37 (N:3) 33 (N:16) 75 


Erratic Erratic Erratic 
Consistent or Lax Consistent or Lax Consistent or Lax 


5) 40 N: 8) 38 (N: 8) 0 (N: 9) 100 (N:12) 92 


Non-deviant 
(Passive fathers were considered as “loving’’; passive mothers were grouped 
with absent aud rejecting women. ) 





Several interesting relationships emerge from this chart: 

1. Boys reared by parents both of whom were loving were generally 
not criminal. In this group of boys, neither the paternal role model nor 
disciplinary methods bore a significant relation to crime. 

2. Boys reared in families where only one parent was loving were 
strongly affected both by methods of discipline and by the paternal role 
model. 

3. In families where neither parent ‘was loving, the crime rate 
reached a high level regardless of the paternal model. 

4. Among subjects whose discipline had not been consistent, parental 
affection seemed to have a stronger influence on criminality than the 
paternal model. Holding constant paternal criminality, crime rates among 
sons of two loving parents were significantly lower than for those who had 
only one or neither parent loving. 

Thus, we see that consistent discipline or love from both parents 
mediates against criminality, whereas absence of parental love tends to 
result in crime. The paternal role model seems to be most crucial for 
boys who are raised by only one loving parent and whose discipline is not 
consistent. 

Theoretically, one might assume that the father’s role model would 
be more important than the mother’s in determining the criminal behavior 
of the sons. In the above analyses, we have not considered the influence 
of the mother’s role model. Yet criminal rates, computed on the basis of 
the mother’s role model, indicated that this might be a critical variable. 

Fifteen of our subjects had mothers who were criminal, by our defi- 
nition, and of these boys 60 per cent had themselves been convicted of 
crimes. Thirty boys had mothers who were alcoholic or promiscuous, and 
67 per cent of these boys had received criminal convictions, Of the 
remaining 208 boys, only 36 per cent had criminal convictions. These 
differences are significant at the .01 level. 

The interaction of the mother’s and father’s role model can be seen 
clearly in Table 5. In this table mothers who were criminal, alcoholic, or 
promiscuous are grouped together as “deviant.” 


TABLE 5 
Per CENT CONVICTED OF CRIMES 
FATHER’S ROLE MopEL 
Mother’s 
Role Alcoholic or 
Model Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 


(N: 16) 88 5$ (N: 12) 42 
Non-deviant (N: 29) 31 (N: 52) 42 (N:127) 34 


Deviant 


If either the mother or the father was non-deviant, crime rates were 
not significantly related to the role model of the other parent. Yet, if the 
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mother was deviant, crime rates varied significantly according to the 
father’s role model; and if the father was criminal, the mother’s role 
model seemed to be strongly influential in determining the behavior of 
the son. 

As a summary of these many factors which mediate between the 
parental role model and criminality, let us see in Table 6 the inter- 
relationships of these variables as they affect criminality: 


TABLE 6 





PER CENT CONVICTED OF CRIMES 





Two Lovinc ParENts ONE Lovinc PaRENT No Lovinc PARENT 
Discipline Discipline Discipline 


Parental “ , - 
Role Erratic Erratic Erratic 


Model Consistent orLax Consistent orLax Consistent or Lax 





Father 

Criminal; 

Mother vs (N: 3) 100 
Deviant 


Father 

Criminal N: 25 (N: N: (N: 5) 100 N: 5) 100 
Mother 

Non-deviant 


Father 
Alcoholic or 
Promiscuous ; 
Mother 
Deviant 


Father 
Alcoholic or 
Promiscuous ; 
Mother 
Non-deviant 


Father 

Non-deviant 

Mother N: 3 2 N: N: § f , N: 2) 100 
Deviant 

Father 

Non-deviant; 2 3 36 (N:3) 33 (N:14) 71 
Mother 

Non-deviant 


This final analysis regarding the relationship of the paternal role 
model to criminality suggests several conclusions: 
1. If the father is criminal and the mother is also a deviant model, 
criminality generally results regardless of parental affection. 
2. If the father is criminal but the mother is non-deviant, and only 
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one parent is loving, consistent discipline apparently deters the son from 
becoming criminal. 

3. If the father is criminal but the mother is non-deviant (holding 
discipline constant), parental affection seems to be crucial: two loving 
parents apparently counteract the criminogenic force of a criminal father. 

4. If the father is criminal and both parents are loving, the mother’s 
deviance greatly increases the likelihood of criminality. 

To put these conclusions regarding the influence of a criminal 
father in another form, one could say that the son is extremely likely to 
become criminal unless either (a) both parents are loving and the 
mother is non-deviant, or (b) parental discipline is consistent and one 
parent is loving. Twenty-four of the twenty-five boys whose fathers were 
criminal and whose backgrounds evidenced neither of these mitigating 
circumstances had criminal records as adults. 


Summary 


This paper, an outgrowth of a larger longitudinal study of the 
causes of crime, has been concerned with the effects of the parental role 
model on crime. Over a five year period, observations were made of the 
day-to-day behavior of 253 boys and their families. These observations 
are relatively valid, for the investigators had no chance of learning the 
eventual outcome of their subjects’ lives. Twenty years later, the criminal 
records of these boys, now adults, were examined. The backgrounds of 
the men were independently categorized and compared to their rates of 
crime. All of the men came from relatively lower-class, urban areas; thus 
one major factor in the causation of crime, the influence of a delinquent 
subculture or tradition, was held constant. 

The following conclusions emerge from this paper: 

1. The effect of a criminal father on criminality in the son is largely 
dependent upon other factors within the family. 

2. If paternal rejection, absence of maternal warmth, or maternal 
deviance is coupled with a criminal role model, the son is extremely 
likely to become criminal. 

3. Consistent discipline in combination with love from at least one 
parent seems to offset the criminogenic influence of a criminal father. 

4. The conscious values, even among criminals, seem to support the 
non-criminal norms of society. These conscious values are transmitted 
through consistent discipline. 

More generally, we conclude: 

First, the old adage, “like father, like son,’ must be greatly qualified 
—at least when one is talking about criminality. Children imitate their 
father’s criminality when other environmental conditions (rejection, 


* Although the distribution of other factors among alcoholic or promiscuous 
fathers is quite poor, we may perhaps stretch the evidence to suggest that paternal 
alcoholism and promiscuity are not nearly so criminogenic as popular literature 
would have us believe. 
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maternal deviance, erratic discipline) tend to produce an unstable, 
aggressive personality. 

Second, in terms of crime, it seems fallacious to assume that sons 
imitate their criminal fathers because they have established an affection- 
ate bond with the fathers and “identify” with them. Rather, it would 
appear that rejection by the father creates aggressive tendencies in the 
child who, having witnessed a criminal model in childhood, tends to 
channel aggression into criminal activities. 

Third, again in terms of crime, the parents’ conscious values can 
affect the child’s behavior if these values are impressed upon the child 
by consistent discipline. Even though the actual behavior of the parent 
contradicted his conscious values, the consistently disciplined son tended 
more often to follow the expressed values, instead of the behavior, of the 
parent. This finding opposes those who maintain that children will follow 
their parents’ values only if the parents’ actions reinforce their values. 

Thus, this study casts serious doubt on some of the more popular 
opinions concerning the causes of crime. 
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